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CANDLES are 
lighted by the 
mother of the 
house to usher in 
the festival of Pass- 
over. The benedic- 
tion which she pro- 
nounces over the 
candles gives a re- 
ligious meaning to 
this simple act. An 
abundance of light 
symbolizes joy and 
festivity, and the 
soft candle-glow 
adds an aura of 
y eyers to the 
Seder table. 


A CUP OF WINE 
is placed at eac’ 
table setting. The 
sanctification of 
the Holiday is pre- 
nounced over the 
first cup. Three ad- 
ditional cups are 
drunk during the 
course of the 
Seder, making a 
total of four, to 
symbolize the four 
expressions of the 
Lord's promise to 
redeem the chil- 
dren of Israel and 
deliver them from 
bondage. 


THE HAGGADAH 
(literally “the tell- 
ing”) contains the 
complete Seder 
ceremonies in their 
prescribed order 
(seder). The first 
part of the book, 
concerned mainly 
with the story of 
the Jews’ deliver- 
ance from Egypt, 
is read before the 
meal. After dinner 
follows the second 
portion consisting 
of prayers of praise 
and thanks to the 
Almighty. 


The “traditional jway to 
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THE BEITZAH, 
a roasted egg 
placed left of the 
Z’roah, symbolizes 
the required offer- 
ing brought on all 
festivals in the 
Temple. The egg, 
while not itself sac- 
rificed, is used in 
the Seder as it is 
the Jewish symbol 
of mourning (in 
this case for the 
loss of the Temple 
‘where the sac- 
rifices were 
brought). 


THE MAROR 

r “bitter herbs” 
(usually horserad- 
ish) is placed in 
the middle of the 
tray and symbol- 
izes the Jews’ bit- 
ter suffering under 
the Egyptian yoke. 
Directly below is 
the Chazereth, an- 
other piece of bit- 
ter herbs, com- 
memorating the 
custom of eating 
Maror sandwiched 
between two pieces 
of Matzoh. 


THE CHAROSET, 


placed beneath the 
Z’roah, is a mix- 
ture of chopped 
apple, nuts, cinna- 
mon, and wine de- 
signed to look like 
the mortar used by 
the Jews in build- 
ing the palaces and 
pyramids of Egypt 
during centuries of 
forced labor. Be- 
fore the Maror is 
eaten, it is dipped 
into the Charoset. 


MATZOH repre- 
sents the “hread of 
affliction” eaten by 
the Jews in Egypt, 
and also the bread 
that had to be baked 
during their hasty 
flight when there 
was no time for 
leavening. Three 
matzot are placed 
in the Seder tray. 
Half the middle 
matzoh, saved for 
the Afikomon (des- 
sert), is playfully 
“stolen” by a child 
and ransomed for a 
prize. 
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THE Z’ROAH 
a roasted 
bone, is placed 
the Seder tray, 
represents the 
cient sacrifice 
the Paschal |, 
(Pesach) wh 
had to be eats 
roasted. Pesach, 
Hebrew name 
Passover, also 
fers to the 
passing over (; 
ach) the Jewi 
homes during { 
plague visited y 
the Egyptian fing 
born. ; 
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THE KARPAS, 
a piece of parsley 
‘or lettuce placed to 
the left of the 
Charoset, symbol- 
izes the meager 
diet of the Jews in 
Egyptian bondage. 
It is dipped into 
salt water in re- 
membrance of the 
tears they shed in 
their misery. The 
Karpas also signi- 
fies Springtime, 
the season of Pass- 
over. 
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1 A time to remember 


The Passover is a time for reflection upon yesterday. A time for the 
young to question, and their elders to answer with the age-old story. 
The Passover is also a time of gratitude, of thanksgiving for God’s 
mercy for being spared to look ahead to tomorrow ... a tomorrow 
filled with hope and promise. 

Ford Motor Company believes firmly in this better tomorrow with 
justice and peace for all mankind. We are dedicated to these principles 
upon which the future will be built. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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and Pressed Powder 


Created in France by a secret proc- 
ess, this invisible perfumed veil of 
powder is unbelievably fine and 
goes on so softly—without flying or 
misting —to cover every shadow 
and pore. 

In an exquisitely flowered box. 
Ardena Invisible Veil Face Powder 
gives every skin a clear fresh beauty. 
In 10 perfectly graduated shades. 
5.00 the box. 

Ardena Invisible Veil Pressed 
Powder in beautiful Napoleon 
compact. 2.00 prices plus tax 
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Editorial 


Comment 





The New Moscow Line 


HE NEW DOCTRINES announced with so much 

éclat at the Congress of the Communist Party 
in Moscow last month might have been taken 
at much nearer face value if they were not pre- 
ceded by the Geneva Conference and the Soviet 
intrigues that followed it. Even so, no less a per- 
sonage than Secretary Dulles saw fit to acclaim 
the new Soviet line as a submission by Moscow 
to Western superiority in both strategic and 
moral positions. We may well discount the 
Dulles interpretation, since he made it in an 
obvious attempt to save face under Democratic 
attack, and virtually retracted it almost immed- 
iately afterward. At the same time, it can never 
be repeated too often that the new Moscow line 
represents no radical change in Soviet policy— 
and this applies almost as much to method as 
to aim. 


Nothing could be more mistaken than the 
implication Secretary Dulles encouraged that the 
Soviets have now changed their attitude towards 
extending Communist rule by force of arms. The 
Soviets never cared to risk atomic war, or for 
that matter any war with the West in which 
they would be directly involved. Since World 
War II, they repeatedly backed down from con- 
flicts where such a war seemed likely: in Iran, 
,in Greece, and in Berlin it was Moscow that 
|retreated from the brink. The Soviet policy since 
World War II was always to stimulate local wars 
in which they were zof directly involved; and 
they counted it a particular success of their 
policy if, by using anti-colonial feeling, they 
‘could bring about a situation where the major 
Western powers had to fight while Russia sat on 
the side-lines. The moral commitment tacitly 
made at Geneva by the great powers not to fight 
each other with atom bombs, only made it easier 
for Moscow to pursue its old policy of getting 
others to pull its chestnuts out of the fire. No 
other proof is needed than the vigor with which 
they plunged into the Middle East—and not only 
with economic aid but with heavy arms and 
political intrigue. Now, as before Geneva, we 
may be quite certain that the Soviets will do 
‘everything they can to provoke wars outside 
their borders, hoping to profit by the destruction 
a non-Communist countries inflict on each 
other, , 








If the Communist party said anything new at 
Moscow it is quite clear for what purpose and 


| 
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for whose be..efit they said it. Wooing the neu- 
tralist countries was not a policy initiated at the 
Moscow conclave; but the new doctrine that war 
was not inevitable in the anticipated collapse of 
world capitalism gives Russian “peace” and 
neutralism propaganda added ideological support. 
Another doctrinal change tries to extend neutral- 
ism toward the West. The thesis that revolution 
is not always necessary in the overthrow of capi- 
talism is an ideological concession to the Social 
Democrats of Western Europe. This new doc- 
trine goes further towards a reconciliation with 
the democratic Socialists than Stalin had ever 
done, at least in ideological terms. But the prac- 
tical purpose of it is the same as Stalin’s purpose 
had been in his time; to encourage a period of 
Popular Fronts. 


The domestic political situation in France and 
Italy as well as between West and East Germany, 
even, for that matter, the position of the British 
Labor Party, are such today that Moscow could 
easily believe that there are chances for the local 
Communist parties to make significant gains 
within the legal framework and through cooper- 
ation with Socialists and liberals. By conceding 
that there might be situations in which the 
methods of anti-totalitarian Socialists might be 
“correct,” the Soviet Communists have gone fur- 
ther than ever before to appease the Socialist 
right. But the aim remains the same: to gain 
power for local Communist parties by uniting 
with labor and liberal groups against a common 
foe. Fascism was the foe that made the Popular 
Front possible in its time. The new Popular Front ' 
propaganda has a different foe in mind: the 
Atlantic Alliance. 


The new Soviet line has been remarkably suc- 
cessful only in those areas where there is a native 
antagonism to the Atlantic Alliance countries. 
The colonies and former colonies of the Western 
powers are today going through precisely the 
same kind of “Popular Front” period as the West 
in Stalin’s time. After one disillusionment with 
this attitude, Western liberals and Social Demo- 
crats are not likely to be seduced again. The 
recent meeting of the Socialist Second Interna- 
tional, at any rate, made their rejection of the 
Moscow “‘advances” quite clear. No one in the 
West who has liberty at heart can again be taken 
in by the proposal to cooperate with Communists 
politically and, least of all, in government. So 
long as Communists are what they are, so long 
as they recognize legal forms of popular govern- 
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ment only as temporarily “correct” methods, not 
as eternally “right” principles, then no other end 
than that of the “popular democratic” govern- 
ments of Eastern Europe awaits any principled 
democrat and peace-lover who co»perates with 
them. No one in this generation is likely to forget 
how small Communist minorities began by “‘co- 
operating” with Masaryk and his like and ended 
by destroying them to rule by force and terror 
alone. 


Before Communists can again be trusted in 
any free country, they must recognize freedom 
everywhere. Not only the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” but communism itself must witker 
away. For signs of this return to grace the world 
looks not to the changing policies for foreign 
parts which expediency may dictate to Moscow 
at one time or another; it looks to the changes 
approved for the government of the USSR itself. 
The attack upon Stalin and the new cult of 
collective leadership have therefore been most 
carefully scrutinized for whatever significance 
they may hold. 


Precisely because freedom plays no part what- 
ever in the Soviet system, it is peculiarly difficult 
to know just what are the springs of power in 
that country. It takes an expert to guess just 
what influences are arrayed against each other 
in the balance of forces governing Russia today, 
and which force has prevailed or succumbed at 
any moment. Nor can an expert do more than 
guess whether these victories will be maintained 
or that balance continue. That collective leader- 
ship rather than a single dictator now rules 
Russia is due to the fact that the present rivals 
in the Kremlin, whoever they may be, are not 
ready to put their strength to the ultimate test 
of violence. There is talk of a secret compact 
among the present leadership not to kill each 
other as a method of settling disputes. At any 
rate, if the price of defeat now seems to be dis- 
missal from office rather than death, this does not 
mean there is any nearer approach to liberty. 


The Soviet Union began, under Lenin, with a 
theory of party dictatorship (on behalf of the 
proletariat), with democracy within the party. 
In fact differences were resolved by extermina- 
tion of dissenters by those having power, till one 
man alone ruled. Upon Stalin’s death, after the 
liquidation of Beria who controlled the instru- 
ment of extermination, the secret police, the rul- 
ers of the party, the government, and the army 
recoiled from deciding the issues between them 
by violence. When it was decided that the gov- 
ernment was not wanted as a third power appara- 
tus but was to be controlled by the army and par- 
ty, the head of the government, Malenkov, was 
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dismissed instead of being liquidated. If the Soy. 
iet leaders continue to recoil from “final soly. 
tions” of their differences by use of violence, th 
may establish a government not by force but by 
authority. Some experts have suggested that this 
may be the intention of the present leaders be. 
cause, coming to power in their sixties, they may 
think more of the problem of transferring than 
of consolidating their personal power. If this js 
indeed their outlook, authority may be vested 
in precedent asd law rather than in personalities 
as it is at present. Only then can there be estab. 
lished the opportunity for “democracy” even 
within the ruling group, rather than, as at pre. 
sent, rigid rule from above. From inner-cabyl 
freedom of discussion and decision to inner-party 
democracy, and from there to genuine popula 
democracy, are still great leaps, full of danger 
at each stage of a recourse to terror. 


Great as is the distance by which the presen 
Soviet regime is removed from freedom, the fre 
world has, at bottom, no other hope than tha 
the inner development of the USSR will bring it 
to that goal. To hope for freedom by rebellion 
within the USSR, in view of the overwhelming 
force available to crush dissenters, would be en- 
couraging the useless martyrdom of the rebels; 
for the cost of intervention from outside, which 
alone could make rebellion conceivable, would 
be a global holocaust that no one would dare 
propose and that was renounced at Geneva. To- 
day the USSR, though nothing it has done ot 
said as yet augurs freedom, stands at a point at 
which a development toward freedom is at leat 
conceivable. While Russia decides its own destiny, 
the free world can only maintain the moral quar- 
antine and the posture of self-defense by which 
the Soviet infection is contained. 
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Or THE SEVERAL alternatives available to the 
West for counteracting the Egyptian-So- 
viet entente, one at least seems to have been run 
into the ground. One of the ways by which t 
win back the Arabs from the Soviet embrace, the 
way London most ardently advocated, was t0 
build up the Baghdad Pact in opposition. The 
pressure on Israel to give up territory, of whic 
Sir Anthony Eden was the most active sponsof, 
was supposed to prove that if the Arabs stuck 
by the West they could gain their ends without 
a war instead of having to fight Israel—if they 
rejected the Baghdad Pact and followed Egypt 
and the Soviets. The dismissal of Glubb Pasha bj 
Jordan is a final defeat of this policy and a decr 
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ive proof that it was based on a false contention. 
for it was the aim of the Arabs to get rid of 
Britain even more immediately than to get rid 
of Israel. 


It would be foolish, after all the proof we have 
had of the stubborn attachment of the State 
Department as well as the Foreign Office to a 
pro-Arab line of policy, to expect that the at- 
tempt to win back the Arabs will now cease. 
But if the Arabs are still to be wooed, those who 
would woo them now know from the outset that 
they will never be won for a monogamous union 
with the West. If Secretary Dulles continues to 
try buying the favors of Egypt and Saudi-Arabia, 
he will do so in full awareness that they will enter 
no anti-Communist, pro-Western front, but 
will continue to accept the attentions of Khrus- 
chev as well as his own. 


Besides. until now it was Sir Anthony Eden 
who had to appear as the villain in offering slices 
of Israel to the Arabs. If the Arab League rather 
than the Baghdad Pact now again becomes the 
chosen instrument of Western Middle East poli- 
cy, the sacrifice of Israel still remains the price 
the West is expected to offer. One can imagine 
that, as the expulsion of Britain from the region 
becomes more complete, Sir Anthony will be less 
forward in demanding the partition of Israel, 
while Mr. Dulles, who will carry the burden of 
appeasing Egypt and Saudi-Arabia, will have to 

come even more directly hostile to Israel’s 
territorial integrity. Until now he has been able 
tosay that preserving Israel was one of America’s 
jaims in the Middle East, though not the only 
one—nor, of course, an aim behind which Amer- 
ica could place an unconditional guarantee. This 
“friendship” to Israel was feeble enough, in all 
conscience, but when Egypt rather than Iraq 
becomes the major Arab country to be “won,” 
'and when the job is mainly America’s and not 
'Britain’s to do, then Mr. Dulles will have to 
speak even more plainly. If America continues 
determined to woo Egypt at all costs, then the 
present Administration will have to stand the 
‘moral and political cost of a policy towards 
Israel that must become more and more plainly 
genocidal. 


We have had to suffer much disillusionment 
in our time, and American foreign policy under 
Mr. Dulles has given us its share of shocks. Never- 
theless, it is hard to imagine any American states- 
man, even one with the invincible self-righteous- 
hess of Mr. Dulles, going to the full lengths that 
appeasement of Nasser will require. But even if 
Mr. Dulles can be as impervious to both public 
opinion and the smaller voice of conscience as 
he would need be, it would still be all in vain. For 
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whatever pressure is brought to bear, Israel sim- 
ply will not commit suicide. Mr. Dulles cannot 
outbid Mr. Khruschev, for Israel will not die 
without a war. 


Meanwhile, the danger of war grows every 
moment more acute. It increased sharply with 
the dismissal of Glubb and will again rise with 
dizzy speed when, as may be expected, the Jor- 
danians arrange to have the Arab Legion brought 
into the joint force already comprising the Egyp- 
tian-Saudian-Syrian armies. 


War is that extremity which of all others 
American policy must avoid in the Middle East. 
But only when Mr. Dulles gives up his pipe- 
dream of appeasing the Arabs will he be safe 
from war. The only spark of hope remaining for 
the West in the desperate Middle Eastern crisis 
is the escape clause Mr. Dulles left open for him- 
self when he stipulated that there might be cir- 
cumstances in which arming Israel would help 
preserve the peace. But even that hatch may be 
closed soon, if arms are withheld from Israel so 
long that the Arabs will have trained the men to 
run the machines they already own and have 
deployed them in offensive positions. 


The Uncivil War 


HE sorryY action of the trustees of the Univer- 

-sity of Alabama in expelling Miss Autherine 
Lucy shows to what lengths Southern chivalry 
is prepared to go in defiance of the law of the 
land. This latest tactic solves no problem, and 
will not help Alabama evade the issue of deseg- 
regation in the nation’s schools. The President of 
the University has declared in connection with 
Miss Lucy’s ouster that his institution would 
abide by the ruling of the Federal courts and 
would in the future accept “qualified” Negro 
students. No clairvoyance is required to deduce 
that the prospect of such “‘qualified” Negro stu- 
dents being discovered by the Admissions Com- 
mittee of the University of Alabama is not high. 
Miss Lucy’s candidacy had been long and thor- 
oughly considered before she had been admitted 
in deference to a court order. Now the Univer- 
sity authorities will handle the matter more 
astutely. They will not defy the law; they will 
circumvent it. Who can judge “qualifications” 
except the University itself? 


What will be gained by this wretched manoeu- 
ver? The pressure for lawful integration will not 
stop. The only result of capitulation to mob 
spirit can be mob rule. Had the University of 
Alabama taken prompt and vigorous steps to 
quell disturbances as soon as they arose, deseg- 
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regation could have taken place in the main — 
peacefully and gradually. The proponents of 
gradualism fail to realize that on the university . 
level the influx of Negro students is inevitably nial all in one in 
slow. Due to economic and cultural handicaps / 
the number of Negroes, even in the North, who 
reach the college level of admission is unfortun- FA Ris AN D od 
ately not as high as it should be. Of this number, 
a considerable percentage attends Negro colleges LABOR ZIONIST ORDER INA 
by preference. Consequently, the White Citi- ‘eli 
zens Councils’ vision of an immediate transform- _—— be teoes 
ation of the college campus to a preponderantly new ty 
Negro community is nonsense. (We say this not FARBAND parallel 
in extenuation of gradualism as a principle; on lected « 
the contrary, this publication has always cham- offers you and ster t 
pioned swift and complete desegregation as the your family... i oe 
most effective policy.) Northern universities as 
would welcome more trained Negro students A modern, scientific program of coopera- || great | 
than are actually enrolled, and those Southern tive insurance and other benefits Palestir 
i a who have acceptel integration real- A varied cultural, social and educational _ || Jewish 
istically have perforce done so “gradually. program a 
The development of the White Citizens Coun- Various activities to strengthen the State Jewish 
cils into terrorizing Negroes and white citizens of Israel and the Labor Movement organ- _ || “nnec 
alike shows how close to mob rule parts of the ized in the Histadrut a state 
South have already slipped. The Alabama State Kindergartens, Day Schools, Afterness - 7 
Legislature, too, is not remiss in putting the Schools, and Institutions of Higher Learn- 
screws on any white citizen courageous enough ing throughout the United States and | More i 
to weigh the issues before the South with reason Canada fore, I 
rather than primitive fear. Among a number of Semana comps Gor cliidren and olaie settlem 
resolutions, none of which will redound to its merely 
credit, the State Senate of Alabama has passed Medical and Dental Centers which pro- | great 
one demanding that the names of all students vide examinations, treatment, X-rays, etc. | have n 
who signed a petition asking the readmission of Hospital, Disability, Funeral and Ceme- this eve 
Miss Lucy to the university be published. So tery benefits with unique cooperative |jof his 
much for the rights of white citizens in Alabama. features the 
is eve 
In the meantime, the Negroes of Alabama are cee is most 
giving a demonstration of dignity and discipline and for 
from which the superior whites might well profit. YOU WILL FIND IN THE FARBAND BRANCH 
In Montgomery, thousands of Negroes have en- IN YOUR COMMUNITY, A WARM, HOMO: || First 
gaged in a campaign of passive resistance to seg- GENEOUS ATMOSPHERE, AN INTERESTING || %¢ ut! 
regation on the city bus lines. Since the Decem- CULTURAL PROGRAM AND LIVELY SOCIAL |'n gi 
ber day when Mrs. Rosa Sparks, a 43-year-old ACTIVITIES. zation 
seamstress, decided that she was too tired to give meanin 
up her seat to a white man, the Negro boycott PE 4} Particu 
of the buses has continued. The mass arrests of | FARBAND—Labor Zionist Order |  anot 
the Negro ministers and intellectuals who have 1 45 E. 17th St, New York 3,N.Y. |} '0us re 
succeeded in giving this protest its sustained CLIP =i. Gentlemen: i de | from t 
religious and non-violent character only high- AND eee eee pepe j Compay 
lights the brutality and impotence of the author- MAIL : ganization and the branch nearest to me. | freely t 
ities in coping with this mass movement. TODAY! | ‘ (JF |} —__ 
ome in 
We suggest to the President of the University | ~ T  _ el = From 
of Alabama that he may find some “qualified” r ——. 
ity ww | Israel In 
Negro students or perhaps teachers among the ! 1 publishes 
imprisoned leaders of the Montgomery boycott. > Comguion ent Theologi 
They could teach lessons of peace and dignity , ae... eccrine ~ | by Harp 
from which his campus might profit. Een ae 
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Character Change and Social 


Experiment in Israel 


by Martin Buber 


JN A sHoRT paper such as this, I can only 
indicate the main problems that have arisen 
in Israel in connection with the emergence of a 
new type of individual character and with the 
parallel development of many different types of 
cial experiment within which that new char- 
acter type came into being. I do not propose to 
offer solutions but only to clarify the problems 
themselves—problems that have arisen from the 
great historical fact of a Jewish settlement in 
Palestine. I say Jewish settlement, rather than 
Jewish state, for though I do not fail to appre- 
ciate the great historical significance of the 
Jewish state, it is not of it that I speak in this 
connection. I have believed all my adult life that 
a state is important in history even as political 
forms are important, but that more important 
than political forms is the life of man itself. 
More important than the state is society. There- 
fore, I do not see the history of the Jewish 
settlement in Palestine, as many today see it, as 
merely a prelude to the Jewish state. I see it as 
agreat evolution in itself. History and sociology 
have not yet perceived the real significance of 
this evolution. It remains for coming generations 
of historians and sociologists to grasp the 
uniqueness of what has been accomplished in 
this evolution and to recognize that in it which 
is most important for the history of mankind 
and for the sociology of men living together. 


First of all, this is a new type of colonization, 
one utterly different from what has previously 
been given this name. All other types of coloni- 
tation can be called ‘“‘expansive colonization,” 
meaning that a certain number of men in a 
particular community or state want to settle 
in another land for economic, political, or relig- 
ious reasons. The initiative may come either 
from the state, or from economic societies or 
companies, or from men who want to live more 
freely than they do. Seen historically, this colon- 
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From Israel: Its Role in Civilization, a collection of 
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ization must be understood as an expansion of a 
particular state, even if, after a longer or shorter 
time, the new settlement or colony detaches itself 
from the mother country and becomes inde- 
pendent. The history of the Jewish settlement 
in Palestine, in contrast, is not that of an expan- 
sive but of a “concentrative” colonization. 
Before this settlement there existed, so to speak, 
colonies without a mother country, colonies 
whose mother country had been lost and who had 
thereby lost their organic center. We know these 
colonies without mother country and without 
center under the name of the Jewish Diaspora. 
The last stage of the Diaspora differs from all 
the former stages in that the Jewish people 
endeavored to go and build a new center for the 
existing colonies and succeeded in this endeavor. 


This fact in itself only provides the basis for 
a development which is of still greater import- 
ance. For in the course of this action of a certain 
part of the Jewish people who went to Palestine 
to settle and to build, a new type of man arose, 
a new type of Jewish man. This means not only 
action, but the coming to be of something that 
man cannot intentionally produce. We can de- 
cide to go tomorrow from New York to another 
country; we can decide that we will do certain 
things in that country. But we cannot decide 
that we will be changed as men, as persons, and 
that a new Jewish type will arise in the course of 
and through this action. Yet this is just what 
occurred. And it occurred in the early stages 
of Jewish colonization. A new Jewish man arose, 
a new individual whom we call the halutz. But 
we must be careful how we translate this word. 
Taken literally it means pioneer, but a halutz 
is a very singular kind of pioneer. He is, first of 
all, a pioneer who does not want to create some- 
thing new, but to restore in a new and modern 
form something that existed in its glory many 
centuries ago. And the memory of that glory 
will restore it, not as it was, but in a new form 
adequate to our needs of today and our modern 
mode of life, to our longing and our most pro- 
found feeling as Jews and as men. It is just out 
of this goal of restoration that a new Jewish 
type arose able to make it a reality. 
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[7 Is NoT Easy to materialize ideas. Before they 
can be realized three things are necessary: First, 
the idea itself must be present. Second, there 
must be a situation that makes it possible to 
materialize the idea at just this time. And third, 
there must be the kind of man able to accom- 
plish this realization, the type of man who can 
lead other men in this great transformation. This 
man was there. If there is anything marvelous 
in the history of modern Jewish life, I think 
it is just this, that this man, this new type of 
Jew so different from all the former generations, 
was evolved. To grasp just how different this 
new type is we must remember that Jewish life 
of a hundred and two hundred years ago was 
characterized in the main by a one-sided devel- 
opment, a detached and somewhat intellectual 
holiness with a rather problematic place in real 
life. The talmid hacham and the Jewish agent, 
taking no part in the production of goods but 
only in their exchange, live alongside each other 
and form together the terrible problem of Jew- 
ish Diaspora existence. 

And suddenly a new, a distinct and very dif- 
ferent man is there — the Jewish pioneer. He 
is not simply a pioneer among pioneers but the 
man who comes to restore this particular land. 
He is not merely interested in any land suitable 
for colonization, but in just this land to which 
he is tied by ties which are more essential than 
he realizes; ties of which he is made aware by 
what he does, by the way he lives, and by his 
very nature, the nature of this new kind of Jew. 
Yet even this is only the first part, the first chap- 
ter, so to speak. 

Until now everything that occurs and de- 
velops is in the realm of the individual. The 
halutz is a new type of Jewish individual. But 
this marks only the first phase of colonization. 
The second phase commences when this new 
type of Jew is no longer satisfied with the new 
individual mode of life — tilling the soil, har- 
vesting, and baking his bread in his own hut — 
but wants more and more to live permanently 
in a new social form, to take part in a new type, 
not of individual life, but of living together. 
This means living together on the basis of jus- 
tice, not theoretical justice but justice in every- 
day life, justice to others. The Aalutz does not 
see the others as economic objects but as his part- 
ners in a common work and a common life. This 
second phase of the colonization was realized 
by the different types of settlements. The best 
known of these are the Aibbutzim, the most 
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radical, collectivistic form. But it is incorrect 
to treat the kibbutzim as if they were the only 
important form of these settlements. One should 
be aware of all the different types in their dif. } Patter 
ferent forms, from the more individualistic ong | #°¥ 4 
to the cooperatives and from the cooperative has a 
settlements to the kvutzot and kibbutzim. One| °° 
should see them as a series of experiments. But daism 


again a very particular kind of experiment. ie e 
halutz 
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First oF ALi, these men are experimenting = 
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with themselves. Everyone puts himself into| 
; ; :  influer 
the experiment. Second, the social experiments | 7 
by various groups with various forms of living | ing 
: ; } those 
together are not made in order to decide after- iis 
wards which of the forms is the best. Every| a 
type of man in the great camp of the halutzim| «4, 4 
must decide for himself in which form of settle-| iain 
ment he wants to live and wants his children | ly img 
and grandchildren to live. The experiment re-} ence , 
sults in the discovery of the different types a due 4 
men to be found in the camp of the new type develo 
of Jew, the camp of the halutzim. | in eve 
This point is of especial importance. By liv. | the fir: 
ing in one or another social form, each one finds| people 
out to which social type he belongs, which he} beginn 
represents and which he needs in order to live} tinuin; 
as a socially happy individual. This does not mean| one. 7 
happy in the full sense of the term, for a man can} to a |. 
be socially happy and individually unhappy.) this la 
But it is a great thing that it is given to men| there | 
to live with one another as socially happy beings.' part in 
This means that each one knows that in living} those y 
as he lives, he is not unjust toward his neighbor.| go, we 
It means, if I may be allowed to use in this con | point ¢ 
nection the biblical term ahavta le-reaha kamo-| not kn 
ka, to deal lovingly with your neighbor as ont) a spirit 
like yourself. (This phrase is usually translated, who cl 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” but we should a real ; 
note that we have here not the accusative but! tive pr 
the dative form.) I mean not simply the feeling tives o. 
of love, which is a grace, but rather what man) fate of 
himself can do in order to live a really human} this sel 
life with his fellow man, dealing lovingly with 
one another, helping one another to live. Thi| THEN 
is now taking place and has taken place in tht| calle; 
generations of the new Jewish settlement. I be-| ternal | 
lieve this to be one of the most important pheno! tine nc 
mena of modern humanity, and I am sure that| there 
its importance will become more and more 4p- g0. Th 
parent in the next generations in spite of all the masses 
crises, small and great, which must not be set? altoget! 
as greater than they are. no lon; 
This then is the second phase, the transitiot) undatic 
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from the new individual type to the new social 
type. It is the development of the specific social 
activity of the Jew returning to Palestine as a 
pattern for social evolution in general. This 
new individual and social type has had and now 
has a great educational function; indeed, one 
cannot even understand the development of Ju- 
daism in the Diaspora in the last decades with- 
out recognizing this educational influence of the 
halutzim and of the new settlements on the 
Diaspora and especially on the youth of the 
Diaspora. I refer primarily, of course, to their 

\ influence on those who went to Palestine and 
nents! themselves became Aalutzim. But I also mean 
iving | those who did not go, who could not go, but 
fter- whose very heart was changed by this great fact 
“very! that there were just such pioneers and just 
zim) such a mode of life in our Land. Now this ed- 
ettle-| ycational function was joined to another, equal- 
Idren ly important, selective function; for the influ- 
Mt fe! ence of the Aalutzim on the Diaspora meant 
es of} that this new type of Jewish man was being 
TyP®| developed in the Diaspora again and again and 
‘in ever greater number under the influence of 
the first generations of pioneers. As a result, the 
people who went to Palestine were from the 
beginning a select group, and under the con- 
tinuing influence of the halutzim they remained 
one. They were people who wanted to go not 
to a land where it is easy to live, but to just 
this land, to live this difficult life, because life 
there has a great aim and they wanted to take 
part in this great common work of Jews. Thus 
those who went, and many who only wanted to 
go, were not only a type, but also, from the 
s con| point of view of Eretz Yisrael, a selection. I do 
kamo-| not know if this should be called a natural or 
4s ont! a spiritual selection. But it is evident that men 
slated, who change their lives out of such motives are 
should a real selection. And for a long time this selec- 
e but| tive principle, which sent the best representa- 
‘eeling tives of the new type to Palestine, decided the 
t man) fate of the new settlement. It was built by just 
yuman} this selection. 
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| Thi| THEN cAME HIsToRY, or what is generally 
in the) called history — the external facts and ex- 


I be| ternal changes that forced Jews to go to Pales- 
yheno-' tine not because it was Palestine but because 
e that| there was no other land to which they could 
re ap g0. This external historical development forced 
all the masses to go to Palestine and thus created an 
pe sett altogether new situation. What rules now is 

/no longer the principle of selection but the in- 
nsitio®| Undation of the masses, and there is nobody who 
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could now say, “Wait till it will be possible for 
you to come,” or “Stay there, you are not able 
to take part in the building up of the Land. 
Wait till your sons or your grandsons can do 
it!” It is just this which history has made im- 
possible. And this is the phase in which we now 
live. The coming to be of the State has not 
changed anything in this situation. On the con- 
trary, it has accelerated the tempo of this pro- 
cess; it has brought in masses of new immigrants 
who must be assimilated to the relatively small, 
educated group. Thus we find ourselves now 
in a crisis. Our great problem is whether and in 
what measure those central educative forces can 
do what must be done in order to incorporate 
the masses of new immigrants into the new Jew- 
ish life in Israel. 


This is the problem of the present hour. This 
mass immigration is, I believe, without prece- 
dent in modern history. There is nothing that 
can be compared with it if we understand all 
the facts and all the elements that are involved. 
It stands as the great question which the central 
groups that direct Israel must face. But the 
demand of this new situation is an extremely 
difficult one to meet. I know something of the 
practical difficulties of this task of absorbing 
the immigrant masses. A few years ago, in order 
to do what an individual and some friends could 
do, I founded a school for the training of adult 
teachers for these new immigrants. Through 
my work with this school I experienced again 
and again how terrible that problem is. 

But we must also consider the problems in- 
volved in the development of the settlements 
themselves. We must look, first of all, at the 
particular principles of life on which these set- 
tlements were built. These are, or rather, were 
three. First, every man must live on the basis 
of his own work. Using others as a means to 
one’s ends does not lead to real human life. This 
first, basic principle was taken for granted by 
all and needed no discussion. Second, if men 
want to live a human life, they must live toge- 
ther. Living together means living near to one 
another, not just on one street or in one village, 
but in a common life. They must help one 
another to live, produce together, consume to- 
gether, in short, really be together in such a way 
that one has to do with his neighbor. The par- 
ticular form, whether cooperative, community- 
centered, or collective, was not what mattered 
most. All these forms were born out of one 
great longing and one great certainty: men are 
created in order really to live together. From 
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this second principle arises a third, that these 
comgnunities, or communes, should enter into 
relation with one another just as the individual 
members of each community live in relation 
with one another. This third principle, there- 
fore, means federation, federalization of com- 


munity. 


‘THESE THREE PRINCIPLES were realized to a 

greater or lesser degree in the various types 
of settlement. But special difficulties arose as a 
result of the developments of the last decade. 
First, growing technicalization made it increas- 
ingly difficult to realize the first principle and 
placed on men the demand of finding new ways 
of self-work which might make use of this tech- 
nicalization. Second, there was the difficulty, 
already touched upon, of influencing the masses 
of new immigrants, of drawing them by a kind 
of social magnetism into the organism of the 
settlements that had been built by the halutzim. 
This meant inducing them, or at least the young 
men among them, to want to change their mode 
of life in accord with this new existence rather 
than try to continue in the new land the par- 
ticular business they had carried on in Morocco 
or Iraq. 


A third difficulty was created by the growing 
politicalization of Israel. The political develop- 
ments and interests of the past decade have led 
to a new stage in which the party spirit has 
become stronger than that of any other type 
of association. This brought about the present 
situation in which the federation of the com- 
munes with one another has become less impor- 
tant than the party ties between the communes. 
The ties between one commune and another are 
not determined, as they should be, by the neigh- 
borhood and type of colony, but by the political 
orientation of the communes. This is the source 
of those crises which have plagued the internal 
life of Israel in recent years. 


The task which now confronts us, conse- 
quently, is to overcome these difficulties realis- 
tically, without regressing. There is no going 
back. We cannot return to what existed before 
the technicalization, before the mass immigra- 
tion, before the politicalization. We must find 
new means to accomplish the old aims. It is 
just possible that we shall succeed in this if the 
youth of Israel come to realize in ever greater 
degree that the whole fate of the realization of 
their ideal depends now on overcoming these 
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difficulties and the crises which they have pro. 
duced. 

The new social life that has evolved in Pale. 
tine has a significant bearing on the relation; 
between Israel and the outside world, and «. 
pecially on Israel’s relationship to the other peo. 
ple of the Near East, particularly the Arabs, | 
am a member of a group that once sought ; 
solution for the isolation of Israel in the Nex, 
East by seeking a way of cooperation between! 
Israel and the Arabs. There were friends of min 
who thought a bi-national state the best form| 
for such cooperation. I was inclined toward :| 
federation. This question is now an academic 
one since history has decided against either solu.) 
tion. But the basic problem remains: What will 
be the relation between our people in Israel and 
their neighbors? This is the essential question 
both for Israel and for her neighbors. Ther 
cannot, in my opinion, be any rebuilding of the 
Near East adequate to the great task of modem 
times without the real cooperation of all thes 
peoples. But how can this cooperation come 
into being? 

Most of us are so accustomed to political 
thinking that we view our era as one in which 
hot war has been succeeded by “cold war” and 
believe that on a certain day the cold war wil 
cease too and there will be peace. I think thi 
a great illusion. A peace that comes about 
through cessation of war, hot or cold, is no red 
peace. Real peace, a peace that would be a rei 
solution, is organic peace. A great peace meats) 
cooperation and nothing else. What is less than} 
this is nothing. How can such an organi! 
peace be brought about? It seems to me a tet-| 
ribly difficult thing to do, I must confess, an(| 
I do not see that it can be done by politicd 
means alone. Political action must be preceded) 
by a revolutionary change in the peoples of the 
Near East. By revolutionary I do not mean the 
influence of certain systems which call them- 
selves “‘socialist.” On the contrary, I see a great 
danger in these systems. The only thing, in my| 
opinion, that could bring about real peace, rei 
cooperation, is the influence of the best tha 
Israel has produced, the new social forms of life, 
on the Arab people. The Arabs need this influ- 
ence. They need a great agrarian reform, a JUS! 
distribution of the soil and the formation 0 
small communities which would be the organi 
cells of this new economy and this new society: 








O NOT THINK that I have in my pocket ! 
blueprint of how this ultimate solution ca 
be brought about! I do not know how we ca! 
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accomplish it, but I see the direction. There 
is no other direction. Through a renewed and 
ever more intensive development of our new 
social forms, through a renaissance of these social 
forms in spite of all difficulties that now attend 
them, we can bring about another kind of revo- 
lution than what is generally called by that 
name. 

In a chapter in my book, Paths in Utopia, I 
have dealt very imperfectly with some of these 
problems. At the conclusion of this chapter I 
opposed Jerusalem to Moscow, each standing for 
a particular type of socialism. Is it proper, asks 
a rather sensible critic, that I allow Jerusalem 
to stand for the “utopian socialism” with which 
it has had so few historical ties? (A statement 
which is, in fact, historically inexact.) What 
does the community of communities mean in 
concrete terms, he asks, and what level or levels 
of social reality will bring it to life? Finally, 
he asks whether it is right for me to put before 
mankind a choice between two types of social- 
im at a time when far more serious and de- 
manding issues confront the world? Even in 
Israel, he asserts, the socialist impetus and the 
faith in the kibbutzim are largely exhausted. 
This last statement is not at all exact. It is a 
boundless exaggeration of a crisis that really 
exists and that must be recognized and over- 
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come as such. Such crises are part of the life 
of man and of the life of society. 

Actually, I doubt if there is anything more 
important today than the choice between two 
types of socialism. What matters most is that 
we know that there are two possibilities and that 
we are called upon to choose between them. One 
is a so-called socialism that is imposed from 
above, allowing people to live only one way and 
not otherwise; the other is a socialism from be- 
low, a socialism of spontaneity arising out of 
the real life of society. In this new form of 
society, men live a just life with one another, 
not because such a life is imposed on them but 
because they want to live in this way. A part 
of this socialism of spontaneity is the possibility 
of living in one or another type of settlement, 
but all types have in common just this living 
together in real community. 

I believe that the decision between these two 
types of society and of socialism is the most im- 
portant decision confronting the next genera- 
tions of mankind, and IJ think that the coming 
stage of humanity that will emerge from this 
great crisis of man depends in great measure on 
just this decision. It depends on whether it will 
be possible to set up over against Moscow an- 
other, spontaneous kind of socialism, and I ven- 
ture even today to call it Jerusalem. 


Kibbutz Around the World 


by Herbert 


OLLECTIVE LIVING and communal life are 
ancient on this earth, predating the his- 
torical consciousness of man. In large areas of 
Asia, until the advent of Western man, people 
lived their lives within the small self-sufficient 
village community. Even to this day, the Eskimo 
and Hopi Indian of our own continent live in 
village communities in which political, social and 
economic democracy are completely realized to- 
gether; in which cooperation and reciprocity 
between man and man, and man and nature are 
the web of existence. Certainly the kibbutz is 
nothing new. The Essenes of Biblical days, the 
Mennonites and Anabaptists at the time of the 
Protestant Reformation, and the Owenites and 
Fourierites of the last century all experimented 
with communal living. Indeed in 1907, before 
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Degania, the first kvutza, had been founded, 
Manya Shochat came from Palestine to Amer- 
ica to study collective settlements then in exist- 
ence here. 

The kibbutz differs from previous attempts 
at collective living both in its universal ideal, 
and the impact it has made not only within Is- 
rael and throughout Jewry, but on a world 
scale. The founders of Degania, which was the 
third attempt at cooperative agricultural settle- 
ment in Palestine (the first abortive attempt 
had been made by the Biluim some thirty years 
before), were not just seeking the best means 
for economic self-sufficiency. They aimed at 
the regeneration of man, at the reconstruction 
of hurnanity in accordance with the ideals of 
social justice handed down by the Hebrew 
prophets. They wanted to establish a harmoni- 
ous life between men, a life based upon coop- 
eration and mutual consent, all sharing equally 
the fruits of their labor, free to develop their 
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lives without the restraints and obstacles separ- 
ating man from man in the world at large. The 
first kyutzot, based upon the idea of small “or- 
ganic” units of from ten to twenty families, 
later gave way to the larger kibbutz and more 
individualistic moshav. A. D. Gordon, whose 
personality and example helped mold the early 
kvutzot, defined it best perhaps when he wrote: 
“The basic idea of the kvutza is to arrange its 
communal life through the strength of the 
communal idea, through aspiration and the 
spiritual life, and through communal work so 
that the members will be interdependent and 
will influence each other’s positive qualities . . . 
Men would develop through themselves and 
through their comrades.” 
That the early ideals of the kvutzot have car- 
ried forward into the more than two hundred 
kibbutzim of today is apparent to anyone who 
has visited them, although there have been 
changes within the communal framework as the 
kibbutzim have evolved. An Israeli, born and 
raised in the kibbutz of which he is today a 
member, recently stated: 
“Our central idea was, and is, building the coun- 
try on the basis of social justice, economic equal- 
ity anl the uplifting of man.” 

This idea, and the example of it in practice 
that the kibbutz has given, has inspired other 
groups of men throughout the world seeking 
the same ideals. The late Peter Maurin, founder 
of the Catholic Worker movement, pointed to 
the kibbutz as an ideal to be emulated. Reading 
the literature of the communitarian movement 
in France, the Bhoodan movement in India, or 
the intentional community movement in our 
own United States, one finds again and again 
references to the kibbutz. One article, tracing 
the history of the world-wide cooperative move- 
ment, notes the consumers’ cooperative found- 
ed a century ago by the Rochdale weavers as 
the first step and Degania as the second upon 
this new road toward world cooperation. A 
four-page mimeographed newsletter, published 
by a collective group farm in Georgia, U.S.A., 
devotes half its space to an article by one of its 
members discussing the ideas of A. D. Gordon 
and their applicability to this particular group’s 
experience. About a year ago, the weekly jour- 
nal of India’s Socialist Party published a series 
of perceptive articles about the kibbutz by one 
of its editors who had visited Israel. These ar- 
ticles stressed in particular the idealism and de- 
dication of the halutzim, the voluntary nature 
of the kibbutz and the communal land-tenure 
system of the Jewish National Fund. Just as 
the halutzim seek to establish in Eretz Israel a 
life of fellowship and justice, others elsewhere 
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are rebelling against the materialism and ey. 
ploitation about them and seeking to establis, 
new ways of life. They are attempting thy 
change not through political action but at , 
grass-roots level, through changing the way they 
live to a way of life more expressive of their 
ideals. Born in differing cultures, guided by 
different visions of a universal dream, thes} is done 
groups are intensely interested in the kibbutz} the rec 
looking upon it as the most successful of com. ; picture 
munity movements. ing of 
views 
ON 4 Hm overlooking the Hudson River) they f 
from its west bank, slightly less than a hun-| flect th 
dred miles north of New York City, for the} produc 
past two years about a hundred and fifty peopl} der th 
have been living a collective life on the former} reflects 
estate of a wealthy manufacturer. Externally,| hof fee 
this community, or “Bruderhof” as it calls itself} therefo 
is organized as a kibbutz with the means of pro-| pletely 
duction owned and operated collectively by al ing: th 
and with the needs of members met from com-| strengt 
munal stores. The general assembly of all th} neighbc 
members of the Bruderhof, in a spirit of un-| The 
nimity, makes the decisions for the community} ness to 
and chooses the Servant of the Word who act} Theref, 
as its head. The community is based upon} pew m 
“primitive Christianity,” taking as its basis th} 4. wel] 
New Testament text: come te 
“And all that believed were together, and had 
all things common; and sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all men as every 
man had need.” 

Here is a basic difference between the Bruderhof 
and the kibbutz. Accepting the fact that “Th 
life and teachings of Christ are the source o 
strength and clarity in the life of brother. 
hood . . .”, the Bruderhof accepts community ln « 

life as divinely ordained and views itself as car- so 
rying forth a pattern of life already revealed) "b 
by the Messiah. The kibbutz, sharing the Jev- nih 
ish heritage that the Messiah is yet to come ani ‘ 77 , 
that Judaism has the Messianic mission of beat-| ” iy 
ing witness to the fact that a good and righteous mee 
life can be lived upon earth, is free to experi menrent 
ment in order to evolve that way of life. Thus! mp 
the searching self-criticism which is a large pat! m the ¢ 
of kibbutz literature, the radical experiments-| “T° 
tion which has seen the kibbutz evolve salj’™ 

forms as the moshav and the moshav shituf, § oem 
lacking within the Bruderhof, for while “th nd 
Bruderhof pattern of life and some of its strut-/ ete 
ture may be variable . . . the inner basis is & a oF 
sential.” The Bruderhof is, however, critical 0 In ad 
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the organized church, because its religion dos, ‘ere ar 
not permeate the whole of life and all its rela-|usan 
tionships “but is rather like a garment which ij%uth A 
put on and off for a few hours on Sundays, an 
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ex.| carefully folded and put away in mothballs for 
blis, | the rest of the week.” The Bruderhof is pacifist. 
this} Bruderhof life is not somber or dull; the 
at 1} members describe it as containing much under- 
they| lying joy, and they are quick to laughter. The 
their} community feels an urge to give creative and 
1 by} constructive expression to its experience. 
thes} is done through communal singing and music, 
butz,| the recital of their own poetry, the painting of 
com.) pictures, the presentation of plays and the writ- 
| ing of letters, essays and plays. The Bruderhof 
views art as interwoven with everyday life, and 

River| they feel that everything produced should re- 
hun-| flect the artistic spirit of its creator. Their main 
r th} product, wooden educational toys marketed un- 
eopk} der the trade-name “Community Playthings,” 
rmet| reflects this outlook. The people of the Bruder- 
nally,| hof feel that God demands the “whole man;” 
itself,| therefore, they are surrendering themselves com- 
‘pro-| pletely to a way of life that is all-embrac- 
ing: this means, for them, giving one’s entire 
-| strength, energy, gifts and talents to one’s 

neighbors. 

The Bruderhof believes that it is bearing wit- 
ness to a way of life all mankind should adopt. 
Therefore, it sends out missionaries and seeks 
new members eagerly. A few of its members, 
as well as more than a few of the guests who 
come to see whether this way of life is for them, 
are Jews, who first come to the community 
with Quaker or Unitarian groups organized on 
local college campuses. The Bruderhof is deep- 
ly interested in communal life anywhere and 
has already sent two of its members to visit 
| kibbutzim in Israel. At least one shaliach sent 
| from the kibbutz movement to New York has 
.| Visited the Bruderhof and discussed collective 
’| living with them. 
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a The voluminous community library, among 
Jer many books by Christian theologians, has a well 


a thumbed paper-back copy of Martin Buber’s | 
Leall and Thou.” This little book, written in German 
‘teow! 2 the early nineteen-twenties, reflects Buber’s 
efi, terest both in Christian theology and Jewish 
Thus| mysticism. It was at this time that members 
| of the Christian Student Movement in Germany 
|Were organizing the first Bruderhof and there 
,can be little doubt of Buber’s influence upon 
wht them. Buber, with years of Zionist activity 
“e¢he| behind him was fully aware of, and strongly 
attracted to, the kibbutzim then coming into 
. a. their own in Palestine. 
cal of, In addition to the Bruderhof in New York, 
dos there are some half-dozen others with over a 
. gela-|thousand members in England, Europe and 
‘ich s| South America. Besides being part of this world 
s, and] Movement, the Bruderhof is also a member of 
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the Fellowship of Intentional Communities 
which unites a dozen or so community groups 
existing in the United States. 

Perhaps the best expression of the élan of this 
community is to be found in this excerpt from 
a letter written by one of its new members: 

““We have longed for a fellowship in which there 
was unlimited concern of the members for one 
another—one where no lines are drawn and no 
one says, ‘Beyond this point I have no respon- 
sibility to share my life and property with 
you.” We have thirsted for a group that moves 
in unity both in the practical affairs of life and 
in the spiritual striving of the soul.” 

More typical of the intentional communities 
in the United States is a group farm in Georgia 
founded in 1937, It flourished only briefly at 
that time but was revived in its present form 
in 1945 by a group of pacifists who had met in 
“conscientious objector” camps during the last 
war. Like most other intentional communities, 
a majority of its members are college graduates. 
The half-dozen families who comprise the com- 
munity have a common purse and seek unanim- 
ity before reaching a decision. While work is 
organized collectively, each family consumes 
what it needs on an individual basis. The con- 
cept of seeking unanimity is similar to the idea 
of “mutual consent” which prevailed in the 
early small kvutzot. Besides operating a collec- 
tive farm, the community also has a woodwork- 
ing shop in which it produces educational toys, 
in partnership with the Bruderhof. Unlike the 
Bruderhof, however, this community hires local 
people to work in its woodworking shop. 


Dk. Henrik F. INFIELD, director of the Group 

Farming Research Institute and a leading 
authority on communal living in the modern 
world, has pointed out that intentional com- 
munities in America are a luxury for those who 
join them, as most of the community members 
are college graduates who could attain far great- 
er material success outside of the community. 
He notes that those who join intentional com- 
munities are prompted “. . . on the one hand, 
by revulsion against the iniquities of the existing 
system and, on the other, by their quest for an 
ethically comitted society.” The phrase has a 
familiar ring for anyone who grew up in a Zion- 
ist youth movement with its emphasis upon the 
rejection of Diaspora life for a halutzic life in 
Israel. Now, in a book recently published, Dr. 
Eric Fromm has applied the principles of psy- 
chiatry to a study of society as a whole and has 
reached the conclusion that it is suffering from 
a pathology of normalcy and following a trend 
that is leading to the development of an insane 
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society.* Dr. Fromm sees man as alienated 
from the sources of life and having subordinated 
himself to the machine. Instead of using pro- 
duction as a means to a better life, he has made 
it an end in itself. Instead of finding higher 
forms of unity with nature, his fellow men and 
himself, modern man has become fragmen- 
talized. Dr. Fromm sees a possible remedy in 
communitarian socialism such as practiced by 
the kibbutzim and particularly by the Com- 
munities-of-Work in France. These are indus- 
trial. The Communities-of-Work also seem to 
be the first successful attempt to organize a 
socialist community within an urban framework 
in which the members live scattered throughout 
the city. 


The movement was started by Marcel Barbu, 
owner of a small watch-case factory, who was 
dissatisfied with the employer-employee rela- 
tionship and together with his workers searched 
for means to abolish the distinction. The aim, 
however, was not to establish just a workers’ co- 
operative. The factory was to serve only as the 
economic life of a group of people sharing the 
whole of their lives together. Their principle 
was: 


“We do not start from the plant, from the 
technical activity of man, but from man him- 
self . . . In a Community-of-Work, accent is 
not on acquiring together, but on working to- 
gether for a collective and personal fulfilment.” 


This means that the wives or husbands of work- 
ers in the factory as well as the workers them- 
selves are members of the community. The 
assembly of all the members has final authority, 
although a great deal of executive power is vest- 
ed in the “Chief of the Community,” elected by 
unanimous vote. The workers are divided into 
teams with a maximum of ten each; several 
teams form a section; several sections a service; 
and the several services comprise the factory. 
The families of the workers who live near each 
other are also organized into neighborhood 
groups of five or six families each. These neigh- 
borhood groups are viewed as the smallest or- 
ganism of the community. The community al- 
so has social sections, such as a library group, a 
singing group, a festival and social-gathering 
group, a child-care group, sport teams, and so 
on. The workers do not share a common purse, 
but in computing salaries not only is a person’s 
economic value taken into account but also his 
participation in communal activities—his social 
value—and his needs. An elected committee of 





* Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, New York, 1955. 
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members compute the salary each worker gets 
In its early days, the community attempted to 
judge the housework of members who wer 
housewives in the computation of salaries but, 
as might have been expected, this was soon 
abandoned. 


There are now about eighty-five Communi- 
ties-of-Work in France with more than 1,50) 
families as members. They have joined together 
to form the Entente Communautaire. 
the communities may vary in internal aspect; 
for example, some of the smaller ones share : 
common purse, they are agreed upon broad 


While 





principles: 
“1. In order to live a man’s life one has t) 
enjoy the whole fruit of one’s labor. 

2. On has to be able to educate oneself. 

3. One has to pursue a common endeavor with 
a professional group proportioned to th 
stature of man (100 families maximum), 

4. One has to be actively related to the whok 
world.” 


One community worker has been quoted as say-| 
ing: “... in the Community-of-Work produc 
tion is not the aim of living, but the means.... 
Claire Huchet Bishop, who has written an ex 
cellent book about these communities, tells o/ 
her surprise upon first entering a Community. 
of-Work factory and seeing the workers sto 
work an hour early in order to hear a lecture 
they had hired for the occasion.* The worker 
explained that having found out how much the; 
had to produce to make a decent living the 
decided to use the time gained for self-educ: 
tion. It is precisely through their integration 
of work and social and cultural activities thi 
these communities have removed the alienatici 
between man and society prevalent today. Som 
communities, sharing Gordon’s ideal of th! 
unity of man with nature, have bought plot’ 
of land in the suburbs and their members wot! 
several days a month growing their own veg: 
tables. Every year, the Entente Communautuit! 
sends a delegation of members from several ¢! 
its communities to Israel to spend the summt| 
in a kibbutz. Almost every issue of Comm 
nauté, the magazine published by the Entent’ 
Communautaire, has one or more articles abou 
kibbutz life. This experience at living com 
munally without the physical form of a com 
munity has interested several Israelis, and Hr 
shomer Hatzair is reported planning to establis 

an industrial cooperative along similar lines. 


The spirit of these communities can best 





* Claire Huchet Bishop, All Things Common, New Yor 
1950. 
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understood from some excerpts of the statement 
of principles adopted by one of them. 


“Our Community of Work is not a new form 
of enterprise nor a reform in order to har- 
monize the relation of capital and labor. It is 
a new mode of living in which man is able to 
find his fulfilment, and in which all problems 
are solved in relation to the whole man. There- 
fore, it is in opposition to present-day society, 
where solutions for one or for the few are the 
usual concern.” 


* .. the consequence of bourgeois morality and 
the capitalist system is a specialization of the 
activities of man to such a degree that man 
lives in moral misery, physical misery, intel- 
lectual misery, or material misery. Often, in 
the working class, men suffer these four kinds 
of misery all together. .. . The aim of the Com- 
munity of Work is to make possible the full 
development of man.” 


“Man has an inalienable right to work. He 
has to have the absolute right to the fruit of 
his work from which he should not part except 
freely. This conception is opposed to private 
property of collective means of production. . . 
We also declare that by ‘work’ should be un- 
derstood everything of value man brings to 
society.” 


“Man can blossom only in society. Selfishness 
is a dangerous and non-lasting way of helping 
oneself. Man cannot separate his true interests 
from those of society. He can help himself 
only by helping society. He should become 
aware that his own inclination makes him find 
an increase of joy in the joy of others.” 


“For us equality of right means to put at the 
disposal of everyone the means to fulfil oneself 
completely.” 


“Means of production are social property. They 
belong to present and future society... . (we) 
who are its trustees have the obligation, not 
only to keep them in good shape, but to trans- 
mit them improved and developed.” 


UNuke THE FRENCH workers revolting against 

“bourgeois morality” and the “capitalist sys- 
tem,” the peoples of the newly independent 
countries of Asia, such as India and Burma, find 
themselves torn between their ancient tradition 
of community life and rapid industrialization 
aping the countries of the West. India’s ancient 
glory was based in large part upon the self-suf- 
ficient, self-governing village community. Much 
of the community life of the Indian village was 
disrupted by the British and the villages fell into 
decline. This breakdown of the strong joint- 
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family system prevalent in India led to the 
atomization of the people. And, while the 
atomized individual may feel a certain sense of 
liberation from traditional custom and author- 
ity, he is also usually demoralized due to the 
lack of a sense of belonging and to feeling so- 
cially homeless. The individual can take his 
place in a democratic society only as he shares 
in the freedom and responsibility of community 
life. This was seen clearly by Gandhi who saw 
that “. . . the human essence could not find its 
realization except in human community. .. .” 
Gandhi distrusted the highly centralized struc- 
ture of state and government and saw the small, 
voluntary, democratic self-sufficient village 
community, based upon agriculture and cottage 
industries, as the basis of future Indian society. 


Gandhi and his disciples attacked the educa- 
tional system introduced into India by the Brit- 
ish as draining the villages of their best people. 
They viewed this education as foreign, training 
people not for life in their own community but 
for the bureaucracy that was being created. 
Sarvodaya, the system of social action Gandhi 
and his followers evolved, established Nal Talim 
(Basic Education). Under Nal Talim, schools 
are established within villages and the pupils 
learn agriculture and handicrafts as well as lib- 
eral arts in a cooperative environment designed 
to prepare them for life in a cooperative village 
community. The children grow their own crops 
and spin their own cloth. This educational 
system, while evolving out of a different cul- 
ture, has many points of similarity with educa- 
tion within the kibbutz, which is also designed 
to prepare its students for life within their com- 
munity. 

Sevagram, Gandhi’s home village, was the 
ideal example of the communal village with its 
inhabitants leading a completely collective life, 
having a common purse, and doing all their 
work themselves. Vinoba Bhave, a disciple of 
Gandhi’s, is attempting to carry out this ideal 
through a form of social action called Bhoodan. 
Bhoodan is Sarvodaya in that the latter calls for 
turning to non-violence and love and for giving 
of oneself to others in a spirit of complete self- 
lessness, but, specifically, Bhoodan calls for the 
gift of land or means of production as a method 
of sharing the means of wealth. Thus, while 
Sarvodaya is a universal ideal, Bhoodan is one of 
the concrete means of bringing it about. There- 
fore, Bhave is calling upon landowners, large 
and small, to treat the landless of India as one 
of their sons by giving them an heir’s share of 
land. In India, an heir’s share is traditionally 
one-sixth of the father’s total wealth. Bhoodan, 
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which so far has been given four million acres 
of land, has set itself a goal of fifty million acres, 
one-sixth of India’s cultivatable land, by 1957. 


But Bhave and his comrades do not just want 
land for distribution. The gift must be ac- 
companied by a change of heart, a turning to 
non-violence, to love and sharing, on the part 
of the giver. The aim is for men to give them- 
selves to each other in a spirit of Sarvodaya, 
extending the close family relationship prevail- 
ing in India to embrace the entire village. The 
gift of land is just the first step. Already, in 
over a hundred villages, all land and means of 
production have been shared under Bhoodan and 
are now worked collectively with the produce 
shared equally among all. In some of these vil- 
lages, all property and professional skills have 
also been dedicated to Bhoodan. A basic tenet 
of Bhave’s teaching is that, like air, water and 
sunshine, land and the means of production are 
the common inheritance of all and cannot be 
exploited by the few. Working together with 
Nal Talim (basic education), Bhoodan aims at 
an India composed of a federation of democratic 
cooperative villages, combining the ancient 
communal skills of India with newer concepts 
of direct democracy and rule by the general 
assembly of all. Several delegations from these 
villages have visited kibbutzim to study how 
common aspirations are being realized although 
in a different cultural pattern. 


In Burma, where the democratic villages 
that flourished before the coming of Western 
imperialism were communal in nature, there 
is great interest in the kibbutzim. During his 
visit to Israel last year, the Burmese Prime Min- 
ister, U Nu, stated: 


“One of the teachings of Buddhism is that we 
are not to be attached to property. Selflessness 
is another theme of Buddhism—to be as selfless 
as possible. The way of life practiced in the 
kibbutz is very much like the way of life 
preached by Buddha.” 


Moshe Sharett, then the Prime Minister of Is- 
rael, suggested that Burma select a number of 
young people to spend time in Israel’s settle- 
ments and take back whatever is worthy of be- 
ing adopted by Burmese community life. In 
addition to such a delegation from Burma to 
Israel, there is a delegation of Israelis in Burma 
aiding that state with technical assistance. Many 
of these Israelis are from the kibbutzim. 


THE MOST DIRECT influence of the kibbutzim 
has been upon those who have actually visited 
and lived in them. Some of the soldiers from 
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Britain, Canada and Australia who served in 
Palestine prior to Israel’s statehood made at- 
tempts at founding similar settlements later, 
One such attempt by a group of British vet- 
erans on Cyprus failed; another in New Zealand 
has persevered. The provincial government of 
Saskatchewan in Canada, which has been suc- 
cessfully introducing cooperative farms similar 
to Israel’s moshavim into that area, has made 
use of the experiences of some of these ex-sol- 
diers and they have been pioneers in the new 
settlements. 


THE DIFFERENCES among the forms of com- 

munal living reflect the differences of the so- 
cieties in which their members live, yet as they 
share a universal ideal they are in many ways 
similar. For example, both Gandhi and Gordon 
saw their visions of the future realizable only 
through a change of heart within the individual, 
a turning by the individual towards a harmoni- 
ous relationship with the universe through self- 
lessness, manual labor on the soil, and the com- 
plete sharing with others. Both saw their ideals 
most nearly approached by the commune where 
the artificial restraints of society that divide 
men were absent and the forces for close broth- 
erhood existed. Gordon, while living at De- 
gania, was critical of those who adopted the 
form of his community without the substance 
of his humanity. The Bruderhof, on the other 
hand, sees its community as capable of turning 
people in the direction it considers ideal. The 
Communities-of-Work speak of their revolt 
against capitalist society; yet a kibbutz in Israel 
has most of its productive members working at 
a variety of jobs in a nearby city and sees no 
conflict between their economic and social ways 
of life. Indeed, just as each man is different and 
an individual, each community is different; but 
all of these communities are creating, as Erich 
Fromm has described it, 


ec 


. a society whose members have developed 
the capacity to love their children, their neigh- 
bors, all men, themselves, all of nature; who 
can feel one with all, yet retain their sense of 
individuality and integrity .. .” 
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Golus-Jew 


by Hayim 


one YIDDISH which was my mother tongue, 
and which we often called Jargon, used the 
term Golus to denote an unfortunate “‘accident- 
al” condition. The accident, it is true, had lasted 
for two thousand years, time enough for a great 
civilization to be born, mature, and disappear— 
but an “accident” none the less. The related 
concept, Golus-Jew, thus became a term of 
derision. When we youngsters wanted to insult 
one another, we could find no more humiliating 
appellation in our vocabulary than Golus-Jew. I 
remember clearly how one day one of our Gen- 
tile friends heard us use this term and asked to 
have it explained to him. Ome of us gave him a 
literal translation which proved entirely inade- 
quate. He was told that Golus-Jew meant a Jew 
in exile, and he could not understand why this 
term should carry any opprobrium. Another 
then informed him that the term carried con- 
notations of ridicule: Zhidok, or Zhidionok 
(little Jew) as one might say in Russian. When 
we said Golus-Jew we had in mind a pitiful 
creature, weak, ill-mannered, without pride and 
lacking in manly dignity, one who is willing to 
humiliate himself before those stronger than he, 
ever fearful and self-deprecating before the 
Goy. True, we were descended from these miser- 
able creatures, but to make up for this we had 
Zionism which aimed to end the Golus and trans- 
form the Golus-Jew into an equal among equals 
—to make him a “normal Jew,” as we phrased it. 


My boyhood is now far behind me, and I have 
largely rid myself of my one-time Jargon. I have 
crossed oceans and come to know continents 
which formerly I knew only by hearsay. Before 
my eyes a new generation is growing up—a 
generation to which I have contributed of my 
own flesh and blood. And again I hear the con- 
cept Golus-Jew being used, though now in a 
different language, with different intonation, 
with less contempt but still with a good deal of 
derision. I recall that most Jews to whom the 
expression Golus-Jew would most naturally 
apply, died in Treblinka and Buchenwald, in 
forests and fields, on gallows, in gas chambers. . 
and that with them ended also their talk and 
their mannerisms, their manner of speech and 
manner of thought, their “bad habits” and good 





In memory of the death of Hayrm GREENBERG, March 
14, 1953, we print one of his essays, translated for the 
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ways, their great sorrows and small joys. When I 
now hear the term Golus-Jew used derisively, I 
have the feeling as if graves are being desecrated, 
the graves of near ones—the nearest we ever had. 


Bu.ik once said: “A people has as much sky 
over its head as it has ground under its feet.” 

I frequently quoted this aphorism, and it always 
made a great impression on people not close to 
us. I still think (perhaps more than ever before) 
that there is much truth in this statement—but 
not the full and absolute truth that is valid 
everywhere and at all times in the life of a 
people. Even when he made this statement Bialik 
knew, far better than those against whom he 
directed it, that for some two thousand years 
Jews had not a square inch of ground under 
their feet, but much sky over their heads. More 
than once we were hated, and efforts were made 
to undo us precisely because our sky was bluer, 
and clearer, and deeper, and more starry on dark 
nights, than the skies of other nations possessing 
much “real estate.” A skyless people could not 
have created the Talmud and the Midrashim, 
Cabbalah and Messianic movements, the Shul- 
chan Aruch and Hassidism. Perhaps the true 
measure of the sky owned by a people is its cap- 
acity for martyrdom. Should this be so, then 
there has not yet been born the Homer capable 
of voicing the heroic epic of the Golus-Jew. 


I realize I am stating banalities. But fresh, 
pure country air is also “banal;” only smelly or 
weirdly perfumed air is “original.” And after 
one drinks many outlandish and _ interesting 
concoctions, one finds refreshment in “banal” 
fresh well-water. My aim is not very ambitious: 
all I want to do is revise a few expressions in our 
vocabulary or, more correctly, to leave the ex- 
pressions as they are and only to change the 
intonation with which some of us say them. The 
term Golus-Jew must cease to be a word of 
insult and disdain for the recipient and an ex- 
pression of superiority for the one who uses it. 


Topay More than ever before we have reason 

to negate the Golus, to seek ways to end it, 
to reject any justification of its continued exist- 
ence, to rebel against it. But this should in no 
way affect our evaluation of its inner worth 
and of its uniqueness in the past. Most import- 
ant, this negation must not influence our moral 
and esthetic evaluation of the Golus-Jew. 
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Golus is the sum total of a combination of 
circumstances—evil, harsh, oppressive, humili- 
ating circumstances. But the Golus-Jew is the 
man who lived, struggled, suffered and func- 
tioned under those circumstances, and we must 
judge him not according to the circumstances 
in which he lived but by the way he adapted 
himself to them, or adapted them to himself. 
Did he become a slave under those circum- 
stances, or, did he despite all compromises, de- 
feats and attempts at imitation master those 
circumstances? 


Not every prisoner sold into slavery becomes a 
slave and loses the image of a free man. The man 
who is brutally deprived of his freedom to act as 
he wishes does not thereby become slavish in 
character. Only the one who becomes reconciled 
to this condition, and renounces his will and his 
right to make his own decisions also gives up 
his personality. Napoleon on St. Helena was a 
prisoner and not a slave. Rabbi Shneour Zalman 
in his Russian prison was a captive but not a 
slave. A prison is torture and humiliation. But 
we know that prisons contained the freest spirits 
of the world, precisely because freedom was the 
passion of their lives, and they did not become 


slaves behind bars. 


The distinction between spiritual freedom 
and the lack of it is a simple one: whether one is 
capable of clinging to one’s own values in the 
midst of oppression and enslavement, whether 
one is capable of fighting for those values under 
the whip of the oppressor, or whether one loses 
his values and becomes incapable of suffering 
for their sake. The matter of pride and humility, 
too, is reduced to the place assigned by an indivi- 
dual or a nation to their values and sanctities. 
Humility has its limits. If one is capable of 
humbling himself under pressure of brutal cir- 
cumstances in a hundred small ways (or in a 
hundred ways which he, according to his own 
scale of values, considers small) but is prepared 
to suffer martyrdom out of loyalty to values 
which he believes to be crucial, then it would 
be the height of injustice to consider such a per- 
son a slavish nature, a man without pride. The 
pseudo-emancipated Jew (and Zionism, too, is 
not a guarantee in all cases against such pseudo- 
autoemancipation) may speak contemptuously 
of the Jews of Poland of the past as people with- 
out self-respect because they submitted to the 
humiliations of the Polish nobility, but even he 
cannot escape the fact that the Polish Jew 
humbled himself only for the sake of his liveli- 
hood, to escape a beating, or not to be driven 
from his home. These he considered unimport- 
ant, small matters, on the rim of his existence 
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and not central to his life. But whenever the 
same Polish Jew was asked to renounce that 
which he held high in his scale of values, he wa 
capable of great stubbornness and resistance 
and demonstrated a talent for martyrdom. 


Some years ago, Sholem Asch aroused resent. 
ment with his story, “Yisgadal Veiskadash,” 
Asch, it was then said, insulted us. He wrot 
sympathetically and affectionately of a Jew who 
displayed slavishness and humility in a Nazi 
concentration camp, who cringingly and witha 
smile on his face obeyed all the commands of 
his overseer. He shamed us all, it was argued, 
when he obeyed the command to say of himself: 
“T am a swine; I am a dirty Jew,” in order to 
save his life. These criticisms of Asch stemmed 
from our inability to judge people in the con- 
text of their own values. (Basically this showed 
a lack of artistic imagination.) Asch’s critics 
did not stop to think for a moment that thi 
humble obedience to all commands contained 
much contempt for. the tormentor, who failed 
to notice it only because of his own absolute 
degeneration and dullness. Proud as we may be, 
not one of us will be insulted by an animal. 
Humiliation can be inflicted only by someone 
who belongs to our species. Itche Meier of Asch’ 


story (like other cringing Golus-Jews) consid- | 


ered that his Nazi oppressor belonged to another 
category of beings than his own. 


It is this profound contempt of the Golus-Jew 
for the beastliness that surrounded him, as well 
as his intense sense of self-importance, that often 
accounted for his submission to a thousand 
humiliations in matters that he considered trivial 
in his scale of values; and also for his pride, self- 
assertion, and devotion to supra-personal aims 
which he manifested whenever his sanctities 
were at stake. 
Heine’s metaphor—of the Golus-Jew’s weekday 
cringing and Sabbatical pride. 


One must be quite color blind—and blind to 
the true sense of events—not to see that the 
Golus-Jew’s self-effacement often concealed his 
contempt for those before whom he apparently 
crawled in the dust. He fawned on those who 
were alien to him and stronger than he, but he 
did so feeling that he and they had no common 
standards (temporarily?) for deeds and behav- 
ior, that they spoke a language other than his 
own and therefore could reach no understand- 
ing, or exert a normal influence on each other. 


The Golus-Jew’s fawning was therefore fre- 
quently no more humiliating, no more “oppor- 
tunistic” than his efforts to placate a vicious 
dog by throwing him a bone, or calling him 
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the endearments to which his master had accus- 
tomed him. This, too, was the “opportunism” of 
the shtadlan who accompanied our Golus history 
for many generations (not to mention those 
numerous instances when the shtadlan was basic- 
ally a cabbalist, and his activities served him as 
3 form of descending to the lower depths of 
uncleanness in order to redeem the few sparks 
of sanctity hidden there). 


THE GOLUS-JEW’s life, feelings and behavior 

were often consonant with Hillel’s dictum: 
Ascend downward. Situated at the very bottom 
of the social structure he could conceive it as 
ascent. The Gentile world, occupying the high- 
et rung of the social ladder, lived according to 
the superficial concept, Descend upward. In his 
more frenetic moments when he was obsessed 
with the idea of the Superman, Nietzsche con- 
temptuously characterized this as Slave Morality 
and Slave Esthetic. In his more honest and clear 
moments, he admired and was intrigued by the 
Golus-Jew. 


The Golus-Jew is the greatest spiritual adven- 
turer and anti-fetishist in human history. He 
took a plant born in a specific country (better 
still, one born contrary to the laws of nature in 
the desert, where nothing grows) and said: “I 
will make this plant thrive in all soils and under 
all skies, and feel at home everywhere. Thorns 
might wound it, but it will live forever, nor will 
its wounds drain it of its life sap.” The Golus- 
Jew tried to believe that his plant would not be 
affected by climate—climate would have to 
obey the gardener. 


What was the significance of Shema Yisroel 
for the Golus-Jew? It was a form of signalling: 
You and I and others like us know a secret, the 
secret of everything. A wireless telegraph broad- 
cast the secret formula far and wide, from one 
isolated Jew to another. 


During the early days of his religious rebel- 
lion, Luther was asked: ‘Where will you be if 
the Church expels you?” Without thinking 
too long he answered: “Under God’s heaven.” 
The Golus-Jew was a chronic expellee for many 
generations. But he was not “outside”. ‘“Heav- 
en,” he said to himself, “‘is also a roof; better 
still, a bridal canopy.” 


The Golus-Jew walked through a world of 
darkness (at least, he thought of it as such) 
carrying a lantern in his hand. He still has the 
lantern but the oil is running low. Now the 
Golus-Jew is beginning to live “outside” with 
a lantern that has gone out. Hence the crisis, 
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the self-alienation, the uprootedness and the 
yearning after roots. 

Are we about to conclude this great and 
Quixotic chapter in our biography? It is likely. 
But Israel must not become the land of Sancho 
Panza. The tensions of the Golus-Jew, some of 
his ability to vault chasms, elements of his piety, 
and his constant sense of guilt should become 
part of the new way of life. 

And let us remember: Golus was tragedy, not 
just a series of misfortunes. One is justified in 
wanting to escape tragedy (if one can)—but 
why be ashamed of it? Only a clod is ashamed 
of tragedy. Should you meet a man of sensibility 
who says he is ashamed of tragedy—do not be- 
lieve him. It is probably not the only libel he 
invented against himself. 

Am I idealizing the Golus-Jew? Perhaps. But 
idealization is often the only response to vulgar- 
ization—a response and a remedy. 

Translated from the Yiddish 
by Shlomo Katz 
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5 er MUCH HERALDED constitution of the new 
‘rulers of Egypt is at last with us. It was 
announced publically on January 16th before a 
large crowd in a huge green tent, on the Square 
of the Republic in Cairo facing the Abdin Pal- 
ace. But the Square of the Republic has as much 
to do with a republic as the preamble to the con- 
stitution beginning, ““We, the people of Egypt,” 
has to do with the will, the decision, or the free- 
dom of the people of Egypt. 


Yet the opening taken from the American 
constitution, as well as the hodge-podge text 
promising a “‘socialist democratic system of gov- 
ernment,” taken from many constitutions and 
systems, signifies a certain direction which may 
best be characterized as a National Socialist one, 
a regime of one party, a one-ruler totalitarian 
dictatorship. 


The earlier Egyptian constitution of the 
Farouk era (1923) was modeled upon the Belgian 
constitution—the constitution of parliamentary 
monarchy. Yet to compare Egypt’s parliament 
at its best with the Belgian one would hardly be 
fair to the parliamentary system. The new Egyp- 
tian constitution has copied some of the powers 
of its president (chosen every six years) from 
the American presidential system. The president 
is, thus, the commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces and he nominates the members of his cab- 
inet. But he can dissolve the “Council of the 
Nation” (a one-house parliament chosen every 
five years). 

Gamal Nasser is clever and prefers to be called 
“president,” like many a dictator of a Latin 
American republic. Although the president is 
elected, the constitution does not mention polit- 
ical parties (as in the past) ; and no date is fixed 
in the constitution for the election of the Coun- 
cil. The Electoral Law, Nasser has promised, is 
to be published later; and the elections are sure 
to be a one-slate affair: the party of the Revolu- 
tionary Movement’s present rulers or the military 
officers’ junta. In other words, the election will 
give Nasser, now at the height of his popularity 
after the Czech arms-deal and the Aswan Dam 
loan by the West, a “constitutional” prolonga- 
tion of his dictatorial one-man rule for another 
six years. The date of the election is June 29th, 
when Nasser is assured in advance of getting all 
the votes as president as well as an approval in 
toto of the constitution. 


The “free Socialistic Republic” of Egypt is 
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We, the People of Egypt... 


by Itzhak Ivry 
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solemnly declared in the constitution to be “in 
integral part” of the Arab nation: “Egypt is; 
sovereign independent Arab state. It is a demo. 
cratic republic. The Egyptian people are an inte. 
gral part of the Arab Nation.” This declaration, 
the first of the 196 of Nasser’s constitution, js 
important, for it is the first time that Pan-Arab_ 
dreams of Arab unity and conquest have been 
embodied in an official and basic state document, 
Anyone who has read Nasser’s heated argument, 
for Pan-Arab unity and glory in his “memoir” 
of the Egyptian struggle for freedom and th 
Palestinian defeat, knows how strongly the form-| 
er member of the Fascist “Young Egypt” group) 
and pro-Nazi “Green Shirts” feels about the 
union of all Arab countries, with Egypt as th 
head of the Arab empire. Thus, in his speech of 
January 16th on the Egyptian constitution, Nas-| 
ser said: “Our forces are stationed at the frontier 
to protect the country from Zionist aggression, 
Standing astride this interoceanic, interconti- 
nental crossroads. we are conscious of our respon- 
sibility in world affairs. Everything that affects 
any part of the Arab world, affects Egypt, too. 
The Arabs must strive for unity. Because of their! 
disunity they have lost Palestine.” Egypt’s con- 
cern and meddling in North Africa is thus not! 
a passing phase of Egyptian politics but a basic 
tenet in the muddled beliefs of the ruling mili-| 
tary junta—the belief in Pan-Arabism as a goal, 
to be realized by so-called “Egyptian neutrality,’ 
or by playing off the West against the East. 








THE FATHERS of the Egyptian constitution art| 

not above using religion, too, in order to fur-| 
ther their nationalist Pan-Arab goals of an 
Egyptian empire: forgetting the Coptic minor- 
ity and all the theories of ancient Egyptian 
descent, the new constitution fixes Islam as the 
religion of the State. Although the junta broke! 
the back of the fanatical “Moslem Brotherhood’ 
by the end of 1954, when mass arrests followed 
a so-called “assassination-attempt” on Nasser’! 
life; abolished the religious courts and even tried 
to restrict the powers of the El Azhar Univer-| 
sity, the “Vatican of Moslem theology,” they| 
apparently have decided to utilize Islam abroad 
in furthering Egyptian imperial aims. The samt 
man who, on January 16th, read aloud aftet 
Nasser’s speech the full text of the Egyptiat| 
constitution—the Minister for Islamic A ffaits 
Anwar el Sadat—was very active as Gamal Nas 
ser’s envoy extraordinary in the capitals of Arab 
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and Moslem states, trying to organize a Moslem 
Congress and so plant the seeds of Egyptian 
intrigue as well as steal the thunder of other 
Pan-Islam politicians and schemers in Baghdad, 
Karachi and London. For a disservice to Iraq, the 
original center of this idea, is a service to Egypt. 


' And the largely anti-religious junta would gladly 


follow in the footsteps of Nasser. He would only 
be too glad to use Islam for what it is worth and 
sign a concordat with the head of El Azhar 
University, the Mufti of Egypt, as Mussolini 
did with the Vatican when the Duce’s power in 
Italy was assured. 

Other promises in the constitution are “equal 
rights for women, and liberty for the individual, 
including freedom of expression, religious wor- 
ship and freedom of the press.” The promise to 

’s “female citizens” the right to vote 
js not as revolutionary as it seems, for the real 
voting right of the “female citizens” will be as 
fictitious as that of the “male citizens” of the 
lower class, The constitution’s article on women’s 
rights contains a pledge to “secure for the female 
citizens the means for reconciling their family 
duties with their public responsibilities.” This 
nebulous formulation reminds us of Nazi opin- 
ions about the chief duties of women as child- 
bearer and housekeeper. If you add to this the 
traditional Moslem approach towards women 
(Nasser himself has never been known to take 
his wife to a public function), the picture be- 
comes clearer. Even the new constitution does 
not admit the right of women to hold public 
office or participate in the new “parliament.” 
Small wonder that Doria Shafik, the leader of a 
small group of middle-class suffragettes in Egypt, 
declared herself disappointed with these “‘consti- 
tutional half-measures.” She declined to praise 
Nasser as the “liberator” of Egyptian women and 


her criticism of the new constitution was not 


permitted to be published in the censored Egyp- 
tian press (another example of how seriously the 
constitutional promise of freedom of the press 
will be taken in the Egyptian “‘republic’”’). 


The new constitution was promised to the 


, people three years ago. The committee that was 


to prepare it was headed by the first post-revolu- 
tionary prime minister of Egypt, Ali Maher, and 
was supposed to represent ‘“‘all the parties.” 
There was a violent discussion in the committee 
about the relationship of state and religion and 
the rights of women. In March, 1954, the Coun- 
cil of the Revolution (the military junta) de- 
clared that parliamentary life would be renewed 
in July of the same year. Censorship was tempor- 
arily abolished. It is rumored that General Naguib 


.| Who was then still chief of the junta caused this 


statement to be published and that it cost him 
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his position. Young, scheming Gamal Nasser, 
enemy of democratic institutions and any other 
form of civil government except that of the 
corporate or Fascist state, took over; censorship 
was renewed and the committee working on the 
constitution silenced. It is probable that the junta 
undertook the formulation of the constitution 
with the help of some university professors of 
constitutional law, and thus the new constitution 
was born, full of nice words but limitations 
destined to strengthen the junta’s rule and Gamal 
Nasser’s dictatorial powers as “‘first president” 
of the “republic.” 

The constitution’s promise of freedom and 
democracy is as real as the highly advertised and 
long-promised land reform. By the middle of 
1955, no more than 105,000 acres of land—most- 
ly confiscated from ex-King Farouk—were dis- 
tributed to landless fellahin. The government 
also bought another 95,000 acres from the large 
private estates for distribution. This insignificant 
change in the position of the landless fellahin 
(whose numbers exceed four millions) is sup- 
posed to show great benefit for agricultural 
Egypt from the successful revolution of the mil- 
itary officers. Since these figures were published, 
no more has been heard about further division of 
land among the landless fellahin. Everything is 
now postponed for another five years, at least, 
when the great plans for the Aswan Dam are 
supposed to begin bearing fruit by putting at the 
government’s disposal another two million acres 
of irrigable land. 


MANY WESTERN observers are misled by Nasser’s 
eagerness to proceed next spring with the 
realization of the Aswan Dam, and they see in 
it proof of his vision and reforming spirit. Most 
fellahin do not make more than thirty cents a 
day, and the birth rate is about 370,000 annually. 
As in India, the real problem is the over-rapid 
growth of the population, a problem that even 
industrialization and cheap power, water power 
or atomic power, will not solve in the long run. 
An argument advanced by Western diplomats 
who believe that the Aswan Dam loan by the 
International Bank—with the blessings of the 
U.S.A. and the United Kingdom—will tie Egypt 
to the West, is that this gigantic project may 
prevent Egypt’s concentration on its plans for 
war against Israel. This argument might hold 
water if it were not for two decisive factors 
that these diplomats gloss over: the real character 
of the Egyptian regime which is progressing, or 
rather regressing, from a military dictatorship 
to a Fascist totalitarian state; and, secondly, the 
character of the Czech-Egyptian arms deal not 
only in its military aspect but also in the eco- 
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nomic and political one. Armaments of this size 
and quantity, involving a debt of at least $100 
million to be paid in Egyptian cotton, cannot be 
wasted or put in cold storage too long. A Fascist 
state or a military dictatorship that has no sound 





economic solution for the plight of its people has 
no other way of satisfying the ambition of it; 
rulers except by resorting to war. The long sup. 
pressed fellahin, as well as the former political 
parties—especially the fanatical and terrorist 
Moslem Brotherhood—can best be kept under 
control by speeches about an “emergency,” 
assertions of danger from the Zionists, and actual 
resort to a “holy war” or “Jihad.” 


a= 


Under such conditions, a gradual adoption of | 
Nazi tactics and policies towards the Jewish | 
minority of Egypt is almost a certainty. Already ! 
news has reached the capitals of the West about 
a “Jewish department that confiscates Jewish 
property under the pretext of the non-payment 
of taxes.” The official radio, Sauth el Arab 
(“Arab Voice”), is saying less and less about the 
famous distinction between “the bad Zionists” 
and “the good Jews.” In broadcasts to other Arab 
countries, especially to Iraq, Tunis and Morocco, | 
Arabs and Moslems are called upon to punish 
“Jews and vagabonds.” Even the crucifixion of 
Jesus is invoked as proof of the inherent “‘barbar- 
ism of Jewish religion and of Jewish plans for 
world domination.” Indeed, the Nazi Jew-bait- 
ing texts of the late 1930’s, before Hitler gave 
the sign for the annihilation of European Jewry 
during World War II, and the pattern of the 
ruling Egyptian junta’s propaganda are almost 





identical. ? 


That the “National Socialism” of Egypt is not | 
the antidote to the danger of Communism and 
the communization of Egypt need hardly be 
explained here. It may well be that Egypt's | 
military junta think they can outsmart the | 
Russians at their own game. But the key men in 
the military junta, including Gamal Nasser him- 
self, are much more mindful of the danger to 
them of Western democratic ideas, dubbed 
“Western Imperialism,” and are more permeated | 
with a hatred of the British than they are afraid | 
of the evils of Communism. | 
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EXODUS 


We who had known the desert’s grit and granite, 

Saw the river, the wide and brimming river, 

Watering the fields of wheat and barley, 

Of cucumbers and onions, and bringing fish for 
food. 

Come, he had said, I am no Egyptian— 

Who fears and hates the tribesmen of the 
desert— 

Jam your brother, Joseph. 

Come and bring your herds and flocks; 

Here is land, ample land, for grazing; 

Here is plenty; come and prosper. 


We who had known the desert’s angry god, 

Saw the well-ordered life of Egypt, 

Its fields and ancient cities; 

Shelter from the heat by day, the wind at night; 

Saw the ancient river, wide and brimming, 

And all of Egypt’s plenty; 

And, turning to each other who had famished 
in the desert, 

Languished in the desert, 

Said: Let us stay in Egypt; 

Here the gods are many—kind and wise. 


But there came a Pharaoh who knew not Joseph 

And set us building treasuries and cities, 

Set us making brick for him and building cities: 

We who had been masters of our days and 
daylight, 

Free to wander, free to stay. 

King and servants, priests and laymen; 

Soldiers, overseers, and slaves: 

This was Egypt’s peace and order, 

And in this order we were slaves: 

Israel like a bird that a creeping weasel has 
wounded in the head 

Or a man knocked against a wall; 

The cattle have trampled it but still in flutters.* 


But there came a shepherd from the desert, 


_ Speaking in the ancient tongue 





All but our eldest had forgotten; 


' And we saw an old man—withered hands and 


haunches. 
And he said to us, stuttering as he spoke: 
I bring a message from the God of your fathers 
And, in place of these burdens, 
I bring you—the yoke of His law. 


* Danby, The Mishnah (“Hullin” 3:3) 
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The least of your acts a very mountain; 

Our words—engraved on stone. 

How pleasant it is, distinguished from the beasts, 

To feed upon His law, 

Tasting in each syllable 

The radiance of our Lord! 

If = is bone enough to make the tooth of a 

ey 

And ink enough to write two letters of the 
alphabet, 

Then fear not the rush of tramping shoes nor the 
sound of the shouting; ** 

And hurry out of this land! 


CHARLES REZNIKOFF 


** Danby, The Mishnah (passim). 
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Mating 


by Aubrey Hodes 


I HAD TRAINED myself to wake just about the 
time the Shomer would call for me. It re- 
quired no little skill to adjust your waking 
instinct to the different seasons of the year— 
three o’clock in the milking season, four o’clock 
in the summer grazing months, five in the dark- 
er days of autumn. You became as it were a 
human alarm-clock, with some of the sensitivity 
of a good timepiece. 

That morning when the hobnailed boots of 
the Shomer rasped on the concrete step outside 
my room, I had just woken up. For a second I 
knew the delicious moment of instant clarity 
of the brain and the tingling nerves of my body; 
then I sprang out of bed just as the Shomer’s 
hoarse voice called out in what he fondly imag- 
ined was a whisper: “Yaakov! 4 o'clock!” I 
threw off my pajamas and stepped out naked 
into the moonlight. 

He held the torch while I dressed. 

“Who is the Shomeret?” I asked him. 

“Chaviva,” he answered. 


I knew then that there would be strong hot 
coffee waiting for me, and bread with halva, and 
a warm brown smile that sent prickly fingers of 
delight down my spine. It was not always so in 
the mornings. 

If the Shomeret had been one of those grumpy 
women obsessed only by her own worries you 
might get not so much as a “good morning” to 
speed you on your way to work. But Chaviva 
and I were at that early stage when love hovers 
in the wings waiting for her cue, when every 
look or gesture is capable of double meanings— 
and infinite interpretations. To be in her neigh- 
borhood meant to be surrounded by tiny electric 
explosions cracking at high tension, quick little 
galvanizing currents that sent thrills through 
the nerves. 

I threw round my neck the Kefiyah, the white 
Arab headdress, and said “Let’s go!” In silence 
we picked our way across the rocks to the 
dining-room, a haven of light in the sleeping 


meshek. 


Ausrey Hopes was born in Cape Town, South Africa, 
in 1927, and spent five years in Israel in a kibbutz. This 
story was awarded second prize in the New York Herald 
Tribune World Short Story contest (1953-1955), and will 
be published later this year in a collection of the best stories 
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to escape from their monastic existence. 

This morning the best ram was going in, a big 
brown animal with jet black face, sturdy body 
and a pair of incredibly convoluted horns. I 
tied the sack around him, held him back with 
one hand around his horns, opened the sliding 
door and let him out, feeling rather ridiculously 
like a third-rate toreador. 

He plunged into the yard like a snorting 
horse, came to a dead stop with his head towards 
the ground and pawed the ground frantically. 
Then his body became rigid: he lifted his great 
head and its crowning armor into the air with an 
expression of infinite guile and cupidity, bared 
his lip so as to show the gleaming teeth brown- 
stained with hay and grain. His nose, going in 
and out like a baby’s finger, sniffed the sensitive 
odors coming to it from the sheep in heat, and 
then he lunged forward to her, front legs grip- 
ping her sides tightly. At that moment his face 
was a picture of lust, sheer animal sensuality, 
red eyes rolling in their bloodstained sockets, 
with excess of exertion and pleasure. 

A soft laugh behind me. I turned quickly. 
Chaviva was looking on with an expression of 
perfect frankness and interest. How remarkable 
this talent of the sabra, I thought, for never 
being embarrassed in any situation. How I envy 
them their swift tiger-like ways, with the envy 
of the domesticated beast for the untamed. 

“Are you going to sleep now?” I asked her. 

“I might,” she said casually. “Michael asked 
me to go swimming with him later,” and her 
eyes teased and shone with dull amber like crys- 
tal by firelight. 

“Look,” I said hurriedly, “what about coming 
down to where I'll be after lunch—it’s nice and 
cool there—by the spring under the trees and 
there are wild pomegranates and grapes and 
apples—and—and we can be alone there,” and 
daringly I put my arm around her waist. But 
she flung it off and her eyes darkened. 

“Sabra,” she said thickly, ‘with prickles,” 
and was gone. 

Damn. Damn her Sabra pride. Damn women. 
Damn my Anglo-Saxon inhibitions. Damn get- 
ting up in the morning. Damn the sheep. Damn 
everything. 

And I turned back to the ram, took away the 
sheep he had found, and removed him, panting 
now and too exhausted to struggle, back to his 
pen. 

Yes, I thought bitterly as I unfastened the 
sack from the lower part of his body, I’m just 
like you—an eternal male with a loincloth— 
but in my case it’s no mere guard against overt 
expression of sex, it’s stifling skin around me 
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tight as a rubber glove, an ingrained skin of 
inhibitions and Anglo-Saxon mannerisms. I go 
blundering along with her, all the time betray- 
ing my lack of understanding, mistaking coy- 
ness for coolness and warmth for heat, and all 
the time she’s laughing at me from behind the 
blank wall of her eyes. 


And I put my haversack over my shoulder, 
took up my stick and opened the gates to the 
flood of eager animals. 


[N THE coor Mist of the early morning, you 

and the sheep were brothers. The relationship 
between you was clear-cut and defined, laid 
down by centuries of usage and transmitted 
instinct; you were quite definitely the protector 
and they your servants, but there was in the 
very acceptance of this fact the perfect equality 
that comes from recognition of superior 
strength. You walked along a few paces ahead, 
swinging your stick and calling now and then 
in a low voice—urry—urry—urry—urrrrrrrr; 
not too much noise, for unnecessary shouting is 
the mark of an inexperienced shepherd; behind 
you they trotted, now four abreast, now single 
file with almost military precision; and if you 
looked behind you you saw four hundred anx- 
ious pairs of goggling eyes fixed on you, alert 
to every movement. Their faith in you was 
touching; if you had occasion to take them 
along a new path they would stop, look ques- 
tioningly at you from under long lashes and 
then proceed without hesitation, as if to say, 
“Well, we suppose you know what you are 
doing.” 


Every day followed the same pattern. Before 
the dawn they would follow you down the 
winding footpath to the valley below, sniffing 
and sneezing a little in the morning mist. Then 
on to stubble, over which they moved slowly 
like animated lawn-mowers, jaws working cease- 
lessly as they broke their night-long fast. Then 
you led them to grain, and the soft chewing 
sound which had been the background to your 
thoughts for the last few hours changed abrupt- 
ly to a sharp popping and cracking and grinding 
of molars against granules, every ear of crushed 
corn a little burst of machine-gun fire. As the 
sun rose higher, the animals moved closer to- 
gether for protection, the little adventurous 
runs on the outskirts of the flock by the few 
individualists ceased, and you guided them, 
slowly, so as to conserve their strength, towards 
the spring and the shade of the big carob trees. 
They drank deeply and flopped down immedi- 
ately in the instinctive shape of a laager, heads 
facing inwards. 
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For at least two hours, while the sun was at 
its height, the sheep would rest. Then you had 
leisure to eat your sandwiches, and to freshen the 
dry bread which clogged your gullet with grapes 
which you picked by just stretching out your 
hand, each one a capsule of sweetness. There 
were figs, too, black and white, and almonds— 
but you had to know how to tell the bitter trees 
from the sweet—and water from the spring that 
burned the throat pleasantly with its coldness. 
Then you had time to rest and gain strengh for 
the work of the afternoon. No one can relax like 
a shepherd, certainly no townsman. He can be 
comfortable anywhere, in the hollow of a 
ploughed field, by the side of an old stump, 
leaning against a bale of hay—kefiyah over the 
head, body limp and mind at peace. And you 
look down into the Emek with its chocolate and 
emerald and purple fields and your heart sings 
and you hear the animals breathing and in the 
distance a tractor moves slowly across a field 
which melts before the plough. Then you sleep 
so that you become one of the grey sleeping 
figures under the tree, sweating a little in the 
heat, but always with an eye open for jackals or 
other intruders. 

Or you might read. But that day I didn’t feel 
like reading—I had taken along a volume of 
Charles Lamb, that profound whimsical clown, 
but my mood was closer to Schopenhauer. 

So I slept a sleep of uneasy thoughts. 

Until I was awakened by her trembling hands 
over my eyes and her warm eager body just 
touching mine at the knees and shoulders. 

And sweet was the opening of the eyes to the 
sun and the flight of care and the casting away 
of shame; and the arrow of my lips found the 
taut bow of her mouth. 

The sheep looked with curious eyes at the 
strange goings-on, stirred nervously at the 
sounds and stamped their anxious feet. 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved; yes, pleas- 
art fair; thou hast doves’ eyes. 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved; yes; pleas- 
ant, also our bed is green. 

And then we lay quietly while the cool wind 
thrusting up from the valley fanned our cheeks. 

And we were silent with the happiness of 
knowing. 

And the wind caressed our bodies and smooth- 
ed away the sweat of love. 

Then Chaviva laughed suddenly, gloriously, 
with that deep laugh from the bell of her body. 

“Do you know what, Yaakov,” and she laugh- 
ed so that she had to turn her head away, “‘you 
reminded me—just now—do you know of what 
—of that ram—this morning: the same expres- 
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sion!” And the laughter rippled up and down 
the harp of her throat. 


“Sheket!” I growled in mock anger. “Silence!” 
and buried my flushed face in the cool folds of 
her skin. 
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School Days in Vermont 


by Philip Rubin 


U’ TO THE AGE of six, when I entered public 
schogl and the arduous process of Ameri- 
canizing me began, I might as well have been 
brought up in Mother’s native Vilaika in the 
province of Vilna, Russia, as in the United 
States of America. At home Yiddish was spoken 


' exclusively; in the street children played in that 


language; and in the all-day school, entirely 
dedicated to Orthodox Judaism, the ancient 
Biblical tongue was explained in that present- 
day Germanic language which still has the fla- 
vor of mediaeval times in it. And the mystic 
spirit of the East European “‘shtetl” enveloped 
us all. 

My first day in public school was not as happy 
a one as my first day in “haider” when the “an- 
gel” threw down a penny, when the teacher 
patted me on the back and when Mother infect- 
ed me with her joy on the occasion of her only 
son’s induction into the world of pious Jewish 
learning. The public school teacher’s mien was 


' strictly business-like and no angel or mother 


was there to soften things up for a sensitive six- 


' year-old. As a matter of fact I came home sob- 


bing from my first day in school. 
“Feivele, why are you crying?” Mother asked 


' in surprise, knowing that schooling appealed to 


my studious nature. 

“She asked me to draw marks—to draw 
marks—the teacher did,” I bawled in Yiddish. 

Despite my tender age, I somehow felt the 
slight. Here I had been learning Bible in Hebrew 
school for an entire year and could by now 
write whole sentences in that language, or in 
Yiddish which is also written with Hebrew 
characters, and now came a Gentile teacher 
who instead of teaching me the English alphabet 
forthwith asked me to draw marks, apparently 
regarding me as totally illiterate! 

Mother comforted me with the assurance 
that soon I should be learning to read and write 
English as well as Hebrew. But she herself cer- 
tainly didn’t help smooth my path in school 
When soon afterwards she dressed me up in a 
ted suit, giving the school principal a chance 
one day to point to me derisively on the play- 
ground during recess time and call me “that red 


Turk.” 


Mr. Rubin has contributed articles and reviews to many 
English periodicals, including the New York Times Book 
Review. He has been on the staff of the Jewish Forward 
and Morning Journal and edited Anglo-Jewish weeklies in 
Philadelphia and Seattle. 





The Pomeroy School where I received my 
first year of American instruction was located 
on Upper North Street, just beyond the confines 
of Jew Village where one of the “better-class” 
Yankee neighborhoods began. It was rumored 
among us that the Jewish children were not 
quite welcome there. Yankee Christian mothers, 
it was said, would instruct their children not to 
play with the Jewish ones, and the latter, iso- 
lated from the rest on the playground, would 
come home crying. The same principal who 
made fun of my red suit had years before, 
according to report, remarked that the Jewish 
children all smelled of herring, for which she 
had to apologize to a protesting delegation of 
leading Jewish citizens. (In truth, we did eat a 
lot of herring in those days—other things being 
equal, my own mother could have lived happily 
all her life on an exclusive diet of herring, raw 
onions, dark bread and tea—and so perhaps we 
did smell a bit of herring. Of one thing though 
I am certain—we did not smell of liquor). 

Still, that year at the Pomeroy School was not 
on the whole an unhappy one, for me at least. 
The two teachers I had there were kindly wo- 
men. One of them was Mrs. Sally Wright 
Farrar, mother of the New York publisher, 
John Farrar, a sweet lady who was representa- 
tive of all that was noblest in the New England 
Yankee character and whose memory I cherish. 
New Yorkers got to know her later as an assist- 
ant in the Forty-Second Street Library. She 
would lead us in children’s dance songs, such as: 

“‘Hand-organ’s music’s as good as a band, 
Pavement is smooth where we trip hand in hand; 
One-two-three, one-two-three, see how we fly; 
One-two-three, one-two-three, Polly and I!” 

At the start of the school day, every morning, 
school for a few minutes took on the aspect of 
a Protestant church. There was the daily recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer and a hymn of grati- 
tude to God. This was also to be the religious 
regimen at the Archibald School to which I was 
transferred after a year at Pomeroy. Catholic 
parents didn’t like this at all and sent their 
children to their own parochial schools. Our 
Orthodox Jewish parents, too, would from time 
to time grumble at these morning Christian 
prayer-services to which their children were 
being exposed. Yet it is remarkable how little 
effect these prayers and hymns had upon us 
little ones who were denizens of Jew Village. 
We had our own morning and bedtime prayers 
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to say in Hebrew, our boys had to wear the 
four-fringed sacred garment, called “tsitsith”, 
under their shirts and had to attend “shool” 
with their parents on Sabbath mornings. These 
morning school services were regarded more as 
a joke than anything else by us Jewish children, 
Perhaps, had our teachers been permitted to 
preach Christian doctrine to us, instead of mere- 
ly singing a few hymns and reciting one or two 
prayers, the attempt to Christianize us might 
have met with a little more success. 


#440 1 REMAINED in the Pomeroy School for all 

of the seven years of my elementary school- 
ing my Americanization—or shall one call it 
Yankeefication? — might perhaps have gone 
deeper by the time I emerged into adolescence. 
Here the Jewish children were a small percent- 
age of the total school population and one would 
have been forced to learn from Yankee children 
as well as Yankee teachers. 

But the gods, or rather the Yankee school- 
board, would not have it so. On the first day of 
my second year of elementary schooling I came 
to the Pomeroy School, but was told to go to the 
Archibald School to which I had been transfer- 
red. Just as I had cried a year before upon my 
entrance to Pomeroy, so I now cried because I 
had to leave it. 

The Archibald (since re-named the H. O. 
Wheeler) School stood, like the Pomeroy, on 
the rim of Jew Village. But unlike the Pomeroy 
it faced not a fairly prosperous and fairly refined 
Yankee neighborhood but a poor neighborhood 
mainly populated by French Canadians, some of 
whose ways with their fellow-men were rather 
crude. Jewish folks did not think highly of the 
French, nor were the latter over-complimentary 
to us whom they regarded as the “Christ-kill- 
ers,” though both races, being thrown together 
in a new land that was ruled by strange Yankees, 
made an effort to get along. The Archibald 
School was the focus of that effort, not as suc- 
cessful in my time as in later years, on the part 
of Jewish and French youth in Burlington. 

When I had to go to Archibald instead of 
Pomeroy I cried out of sheer childish snobbery, 
since the district around Pomeroy seemed s0 
much wealthier and more elegant than the one 
around Archibald. But soon I was to learn that 
my crying had even more justification than I 
myself had suspected. For only a week or two 
after I had entered Archibald, upon going home 
from school I was pounced upon by two little 
French boys who beat me up to the tune of 
“Christ-killer, dirty Christ-killer!” 

There was such fervor in the eyes of these 
little Gentile boys, “‘shaigotsim” as we called 
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them, while they hurled this epithet at me and 
beat me that I began to feel a bit guilty. Perhaps 
—who knows?—one of my great-grandfathers 
might have had a hand in the slaying of this man 
whom our folks here in Burlington, as in the 
Old Country, derisively called ‘Der Yoisel” or 
“Yoshke Pandre.” Mother told me that I had 
two grandfathers in Europe, one of whom, her 
own father, was still living. She could tell me a 
good deal about both of them. But she also told 
me that I had four, fully four, great-grand- 
fathers of whom she knew next to nothing. 
Might it not be that one of this quartet had 
committed the murderous act about which 
Christians, little Christian boys in particular, 
were so aroused and because of which I, too, had 
to suffer? 

But then, why were the Goyim so wroth 
over his slaying, since, according to the word 
of every Jew I talked to, this Christ was a Yid 
like the rest of us? One Jewish woman—Gitke 
she was called—strangely enough took the 
Orthodox Christian side in this touchy matter. 
Speaking of the age-old persecution of us Jews, 
she had once said to some women: “Serves us 
right! Who told us to kill The Yoisel?” 

“Gitke is plumb crazy,” said my mother and 
other women to this. They had had it from 
their ancestors that this man whom the Gentiles 
called Jesus Christ. was a false prophet who dur- 
ing his lifetime had violated Jewish law, but 
that even so it was not the Jews but an ancient 
people called the Romans who crucified him, 
since Jews were averse to killing, were a people 
who liked to call themselves “merciful, sons of 
the merciful.” 

Bloody fights between Jewish and French 
boys had gone on in the streets of Burlington’s 
North End for several years before I entered 
public school and were to continue for several 
years after I left it. At that time such scraps 
were common throughout the United States. 
But in Burlington, where our Canadian French 
neighbors displayed a religious fervor that was 
rather unusual in America, even girls took part 
in this youthful warfare in the name of the 
Lord, pulling at each other’s hair as hard as pos- 
sible while yelling “Dirty Christ-killer” or 
“Dirty French.” But it was always the French 
boys and girls who were the aggressors in these 
fights and the Jews who were forced to defend 
themselves. The Jews, however, did deliver 
some hard blows, so that finally the French were 
forced to recognize the right of Jewish children 
to walk unmolested through the streets of their 
own Jew Village at least. We won the right to 
our own Little Jerusalem but that was almost 
on the eve of its dissolution. 
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The French boys would pick me as a special 
target because more often than not I would 
walk home alone and it would therefore be hard 
to defend myself against two if they should 
pounce upon me. But after a while they learned 
that this was unsportsmanlike and would spare 
me. One day, to my surprise, two of our own 
Jewish boys administered a beating to me while 
I was walking alone. They seemed to have learn- 
ed something from the French boys which the 
latter were beginning to unlearn. 


THE principar of the Archibald School, Mrs. 

Lois Malaney, was a short, rather plump, 
middle-aged widow. She was a good Protestant 
Christian woman, anxious to put Burlington’s 
wayward youth on the right path. But she had 
an irascible temper, and because she had to 
handle many unruly Jewish children who came 
out of homes the ways of which were incom- 
prehensible to her there was always trouble 
between her and us children. She had her eccen- 
tricities. She would often march us around the 
basement while we sang martial airs. Aud she 
would frequently have a favorite pupil tie her 
shoe-laces. 

Mrs. Malaney tried to be something more 
than a principal—virtual dictatorship over the 
school was what she aimed at. Though she 
taught only the highest, the seventh grade, she 
would constantly interfere in the work of the 
other classes and would administer most of the 
whippings to those youngsters who in her opin- 
ion deserved them. Because she was too temper- 
amental, because her flaccid, feminine irrita- 
bility was the very opposite of the masculine 
hardness necessary for rulership, her long regime 
as would-be dictator of the Archibald Street 
institution for the Americanization of youth 
was not a happy one, neither for the empress 
nor for her subjects. 

The children at Archibald, around 150 or 
200, were about equally divided between Jews 
and French. The French had their own paro- 
chial school, the Nazareth, only a few blocks 
further away. But during my early school years 
they had become so numerous in Burlington 
that the parochial school could accomodate only 
a minority of their children. Thus many French 
children, despite the qualms of their parents and 
priests, were forced to attend the Archibald, 
Lawrence Barnes, and other secular public 
schools which had a tinge of Protestantism in 
them. 

In her attempts to teach us rough, barbarian 
Jewish youngsters the tamer and more civilized 
ways of Protestant New Englanders poor Mrs. 
Malaney was about as successful as the Man in 
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the Moon, perhaps because she herself lacked 
the characteristic even temper of her Anglo. 
Saxon race. She was the embodiment of impa- 
tience. She objected strenuously to our absences 
from school during Jewish holidays, absences 
decreed by our parents, as she well knew. She 
would rage when a Jewish boy would sometimes 
bring a “baigel”—which she pronounced “bai- 
go”—to school and eat it during recess time, 
She fumed when one of the Perelman boys, 
Yosel or Joe, would while in class upon hearing 
a clap of thunder, quickly don his cap and, as 
he had been taught to do at home, recite the 
blessing for the occasion in Hebrew: “Blessed 
art Thou our God, King of the Universe, whose 
power and might fill the world.” 

Unlike Little Simeon—the Hebrew teacher— 
whose leather strap really hurt, Mrs. Malaney 
used the less painful method of administering 
whippings with a ruler. Usually she rapped 
over the knuckles, but when in her opinion a 
boy had been so mischievous that he deserved 
something more severe she would not hesitate 
to order him to lie face down and pull down his 
pants for the purpose of being whipped on his 
buttocks over his underwear. On one such occa- 
sion when she ordered a French boy, whose 
parents were probably too poor to buy him 
underwear, to lie face down and pull down his 
trousers for this kind of beating, Mrs. Malaney 
first took the precaution of asking the boy 
whether he wore underwear. The youngster, 
ashamed to reveal to his classmates the sad truth 
that he was lacking in undergarments said, yes, 
he did wear them. Unhesitatingly then, Mrs. 
Malaney asked him to take off his pants. The 
boy did as he was ordered, and... lo and behold! 

Despite Mrs. Malaney’s irritable rule and the 
frequent school fights, which I detested because 
I was not of a bellicose nature, I liked school 
because I was fascinated by much that I learned 
and could grasp things quickly. Geography and 
poetic literature had their particular attraction 
and singing songs was a delight, through arith- 
metic and nature study were not quite as inter- 
esting. Yankee teachers thought I was “smart,” 
just as Little Simeon thought I had “a good 
head.” 


But on the playground I was awfully clumsy. 
In a fight I always got licked—just wasn’t quick 
enough for the art of pummelling. I never 
could learn to skate on the rink in our school- 
yard, nor to ride a bicycle on the street—just 
couldn’t keep my balance. So sledding down 
the hill, which required no special aptitude, 
became my sole childish sport in winter, except 
for the making of snowmen; and climbing trees 
and porch pillars, at which I excelled, became 
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my main youthful diversion during the warmer 
months. I did not care much for baseball and 
detested football, after playing the latter game 
a few times and being nearly smothered to death 
by several boys who piled on top of me. Once 
or twice I played hockey on the ice and enjoyed 
it because the graceful curve at the lower end 
of the hockey club fascinated me. Had Aunt 
Bessie, Mother’s younger sister who came to live 
with us in Burlington when I was an infant, 
not moved to the little town of Vergennes, 
twenty-odd miles away from Burlington, soon 
after she got married, she would undoubtedly 
have taken me on some of her fishing expedi- 
tions, as she once did when we visited her in 
Vergennes, and I might have acquired a love 
for that popular sport. 

I would often walk home from school in the 
company of an attractive little girl called by 
her Jewish name of Tsipke—Celia to you. 
Besides the fact that she was good-looking and 
clever, she was one of the daughters of the ritual 
meat-slaughterer who was known as “Hatzkl” 
and who, though he kept a butcher-shop, was 
esteemed in Jew Village, just as he would have 
been in Europe, only next to the rabbi and was 
allowed to affix the title of Reverend to his 
name. It was not only a delight but also an 
honor for a peddler’s son to walk from school, 
along Archibald Street, with Tsipke, the Sho- 
het’s daughter. Winter’s icy blasts lost much of 
their sting when one trudged beside Celia ab- 
sorbed in talk about school matters. 

Toward the end of my fifth year at Archibald 
something occurred which caused me much 
heartache and many tears. I, together with two 
other Jewish children who were considered 
among the brighter pupils, was chosen to take 
a test to see whether we might not be “skipped” 
into the seventh, rather than promoted ordinar- 
ily into the sixth, grade. Somehow, I was dis- 
qualified for “skipping” while another pupil 
was thus up-graded. I didn’t like the Archibald 
School and was anxious to get into the Grammar 
School, which was located “up the hill” in the 
refined Yankee neighborhood near the Univer- 
sity, as quickly as possible. But, even more than 
this, I was stung by the fact that my reputation 
for scholastic brightness was being threatened. I 
felt discriminated against. I wasn’t, I thought, 
among Mrs. Malaney’s favorites—she had never 
once asked me to tie her shoes as she had asked 
some other pupils. Yet, after I grew up, Mrs. 
Malaney, like Little Simeon, like all teachers of 
all nationalities everywhere, did once in my 
hearing boast of the accomplishments of her 
former pupils, including myself—favorite or 
not. 
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ENTRY INTO PUBLIC scHooL did not mean the 

abandonment of Hebrew instruction for a 
Jewish boy in those days, though it did mean 
that the Hebrew school had to be relegated to 
a place of secondary importance. After I en- 
tered public school I continued to go to Shim- 
mele’s eder during after-school hours for three 
more years, and then to the modern Talmud 
Torah until the confirmation age of thirteen 
and my entry into Grammar School. 

Little Simeon went on with his method of 
translating the Bible word for word and whip- 
ping with a leather strap. But revolt against his 
ways was brewing among some of our elders. 
He was criticized for not teaching us children 
dikdook. “What’s dikdook?” asked most folks 
whose knowledge of the ancient tongue wasn’t 
extensive enough to take in the meaning of this 
queer-sounding word. Why, that’s only the 
Hebrew for grammar, grammatick, it was ex- 
plained. But then most people had a hazy idea 
of grammatick and had to be told exactly what 
that meant. When they did learn the meaning of 
the word and found that they had always been 
speaking Yiddish grammatically—or fairly so— 
they were not as thrilled by that discovery as 
was the bourgeois gentleman in Moliere’s famous 
play, upon learning that all his life he had been 
speaking prose. They took the matter very 
calmly. 

Yet the revolt kept growing and after a few 
years poor Little Simeon lost most of his pupils 
to the newly-opened Hebrew Free School, or 
Talmud Torah, on North Winooski Avenue 
where they taught the “new method.” The new 
school was in a rickety two-story frame house, 
which was to be abandoned a couple of years 
later for a specially built brick edifice almost 
diagonally across the street from it. 

Behind the old building was a ravine, one of 
the three “dumps” of Jew Village. There we 
children would go sledding in winter-time down 
the steep and dangerous slope. Thither, I imag- 
ined, Joseph might have been dragged by his 
brethren and other Bible stories which we were 
learning in Hebrew school might have taken 
place in this ravine which people called a 
“dump”, where all sorts of junk and refuse 
would lie piled up during the warmer months 
of the year but which looked beautiful during 
the winter when blanketed with snow and ice. 


There were always two, sometimes three, 
teachers in the community-run Talmud Torah. 
Teachers kept changing. At all times there were 
folks, influential in Little Jerusalem, who found 
fault with them, mainly on the score of piety 
and morals. This teacher, it was said, was found 
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smoking a cigarette on the Sabbath, while an- 
other one might have been seen flirting with a 
married woman, and so on. One principal, it 
was alleged, had to leave town only because he 
was so learned in the Talmud that the rabbi 
became jealous of his scholarliness. The quarrels 
of factions over Hebrew teachers, rabbis and 
ritual meat slaughterers was a major sport in 
the shtetl of my boyhood and led to the eventual 
establishment of three synagogues in a com- 
munity of only about two hundred Jewish 


families. 


From this frequent change of teachers my 
Hebrew education suffered grievously, since 
each “melamed” had his own ideas of what and 
how to teach and there was no one to direct 
him otherwise. There was one man, for instance, 
who was so enamoured of the Book of Job that 
he would teach us boys of ten and eleven no- 
thing but that most philosophical of the Old 
Testament books. Another concentrated on 
grammar and forgot to teach us vocabulary. A 
third thought well of the Book of Daniel but 
cared nothing for the Psalms. None gave us the 
least inkling of the existence of a modern He- 
brew literature, perhaps because they, the He- 
brew teachers, were afraid of parental wrath if 
they were to go too far in their modernism. All 
in all, my Hebrew education was the victim 
of an anarchy which came with the birth-pangs 
of modernism among East European Jews at the 
turn of the century and continued for many 
years later. 


During those elementary-school years my 
closest chum was a dark little boy who was 
addicted to frequent laughter and who was 
called Alterke—Little Alter—or Albert in Eng- 
lish. His parents were perhaps the most pious 
among all the inhabitants of Jew Village. His 
mother wore the traditional sheitel, wig, to 
cover her natural hair, and though her only son, 
Alterke, prayed regularly every morning, after- 
noon and evening she still thought he wasn’t 
pious enough. “Alter” means “old one,” and 
Albert was named so at birth because another 
baby son having died it was thought that this 
name given to the new baby would confuse the 
Angel of Death when he came to snatch an 
infant that was in reality an “old one.” 


And there was something of an old man 
about Little Albert, despite his addiction to 
semi-hysterical laughter, as immemorially old 
as the race from which he and I were descended. 
He always walked with a stoop and he thor- 
oughly enjoyed listening to the “maggidim,” 
those itinerant preachers who would often come 
to town from Heaven knows where and on 
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Sabbath afternoons would preach in the larges 
synagogue in a sing-song manner, threatenin 
their audiences with brimstone and hell-fire 
they did not repent of their sins. I sometime 
went to hear a “maggid.” Most of the othe 
children would slip away to the movies, which 
had just then become established, on Saturday 
afternoons, provided they had received a nickel 
for this purpose from their parents on the pre. 
vious day before sundown when one was stil 
allowed to handle money. Albert’s parents 
wouldn’t think of allowing him to visit the 
movies on the Sabbath, even if he bought the 
ticket of admission on Friday, and so he became 
a regular and ardent patron of the “revivalist” 
meetings of the “maggidim.” 


I was not a frequent synagogue attendant, 
particularly on bitingly cold Sabbath mornings 
in winter when I preferred to sit at home and/ 
keep my stockinged feet in the warm oven of 
the kitchen stove. On one such Sabbath morning 
Alterke, as was his habit, dropped in to see me on 
his way home from shool to give me and Mother 
some of the latest community gossip. “Dead 
town,” he shook his head gloomily, “tno ‘mag- 
gid’ today.” 

Just as I, the Jewish folkways of Eastern 
Europe having impressed themselves upon me! 
during my boyhood days in Burlington’s Jew| 
Village, was to become a Yiddish journalist on | 
New York’s East Side in later years, so Albert, 
the piety of Burlington’s Little Jerusalem hav- 
ing overwhelmed him during his boyhood days, 
after the first World War migrated to the ori- 
ginal Jerusalem and in that ancient holy city 
grew a beard and became a real, old-time He- 
brew teacher — a “melamed” rather than : 
“lehrer,” closer to the ideas and methods of 
Little Simeon than to some of the more modern 
and beardless Hebrew teachers from whom both | 
he and I received some of our instruction in 
Holy Writ. 
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ITH THAT FLAIR for the dramatic which | 
probably inherited from my race, I always 
preferred winter to all the other seasons in the 
year. For in winter, of which we have plenty 
in Vermont—nearly five months of sleighing 
weather—nature would put on its greatest 
show, a world blanketed in pure, glistening 
white, frequent, whirling snow-storms, house 
doors that couldn’t be opened because of the 
piles of snow on porches, impassable yards and 
icy, dangerous streets, threatening icicles hang- 
ing from eaves, peril lurking on many sides. 


And then there were the fascinating patterns 
which Nature herself would draw for us on the 
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snow-and-ice covered windows of our homes. 
As we would sing in school: 
“Jackie Frost, Jackie Frost came in the night, 
Left the meadows that he crossed all gleaming 
white; 
Painted with his silver brush every window-sill.” 
Even the heavy arctic attire which children 
wore going to and from school heightened the 
sense of adventure. We were dressed in fur caps 
with ear-laps attached (even so my ears would 
sometimes freeze in the dry, rare atmosphere 
and during early boyhood I experienced a few 
nose bleeds), high overshoes with buckles! two 
pairs of black, heavy, ribbed stockings of cot- 
ton, heavy fleece-lined underwear, overcoats 
heavier than are now worn, and thick mittens. 


People were resigned to the harshness of win- 
ter and I, despite all the physical discomforts, 
despite the constant necessity of huddling close 
to the kitchen or parlor stove to keep warm, 
found winter positively thrilling. In school we 
sang of winter in the cheerful mood of the song 
just quoted, but there was also a more melan- 
choly song of resignation: 

“Blow, north wind, blow; blow, north wind, 
blow! 

Over all are snow-drifts high, gray clouds 
and leaden sky; 

Chill wintry days are here, gloomy days so 
bleak and drear. 


Fast falls the snow; blow, north wind, blow!” 


There was fun galore for us children in win- 
ter time. Besides snowballing, sledding and skat- 
ing, there were merry sleigh-ride parties to be 
enjoyed. Schools would sometimes arrange “‘su- 
gar-on-snow” affairs in which the snow would 
be collected in baskets; hot maple syrup would 
then be poured over the snow which would 
harden while remaining warm, and could be 
eaten in chunks. 


Mother, however, who was anemic, kept for- 
ever complaining of, and even cursing, Ver- 
mont’s stiff winters which in later years became 
very unkind to her rheumatism. “It’s Sibir 
[Siberia], Sibir!” she would moan. 


“But, Mother, wasn’t it just as cold in Vilaika 
where you came from, as here in Burlington?”, 
I once asked, tired of her constant laments 
about the climate. 


“Yes, it was,” she replied, ‘and that was one 
reason why I came to America. But what I got 
here was nothing better.” 


But at least she did have more to eat here 
than in Vilaika, or in Minsk where she worked 
before coming to America. As for Vermont 
winters, after all Florida and California and 
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other warm places are also part of the United 
States. 


The coming of spring would cheer Mother 
somewhat. At least with warmer weather 
around the corner she would soon be able to sit 
evenings on “‘piazzas” with other women of the 
neighborhood and gossip for an hour or two. I, 
however, was sorry to see the winter depart. 
the last big storm of the season. I didn’t like the 
in March I hated to think that this might be 
the last big storm of the season. I didn’t like the 
spring muds nor a weather that wavered fool- 
ishly between warm and cold, and I would wait 
for the warm summer—all too short in northern. 
Vermont—with impatience. 
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HEINE: 1797-1856 
by THEODORE FRANKEL 


“AJo MASS WILL BE sung, no Kad- 

dish be said, nothing will be 
said and sung on the anniversaries 
of my death,” Heine wrote a little 
more than a hundred years ago, 
warming himself in an indulgent 
self-pity which was all the more 
Juxurious for being so patently 
without foundation. Even then he 
was so famous and so conscious of 
his greatness, he could not have 
doubted that a hundred years after 
his death the magazines and jour- 
nals would be full of his praise. As 
he lay, sick unto death, on his 
eight mattresses, it must have tick- 
led his sense of irony to guess that 
he would be claimed by Jew and 
German, he who had become a 
Christian and spent half of his life 
in exile in France. 

Heine was born in 1797 in 
Duesseldorf, Germany, to Jewish 
parents and at the first high tide 
of modern times. During his child- 
hood the wave of European history 
had risen and through the instru- 
ments of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon had smashed feudal- 
im and had brought into the 
provincial murkiness of Europe 
the principles of reason, the con- 
cepts of the rights of men and the 
Code Napoléon. It had also eman- 
cipated the Jews. When, with 
Napoleon’s fall, the wave receded, 
it left amid the debris of a balkan- 
ised Europe reactionary political 
restoration, ubiquitous and suicidal 
nationalism, romantic revulsion 
against rationalism and the birth 
of modern “scientific” anti-Semit- 
ism. 

In this gigantic struggle Heine 
had been placed at the most ex- 
posed position and his personal 
tragedy mirrored the defeat of the 
ideals he espoused. As a Jew who 
had benefited by the emancipation 
it was natural for him to champion 
liberalism and even _ socialism 
(though he was far more of a 
gradualist than his friends Marx 
and Lassalle). As a German poet— 
and he considered himself a Ger- 
man first—he was perforce an 
enemy of that “organic” national- 
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ism which considered the Jews an 
alien element and denied them a 
true understanding of the German 
spirit and the German language. 
And, as a universal spirit of the 
most exquisite sensitivity and in- 
tellectual lucidity, he was revolted 
by the bigoted, provincial and 
anti-democratic police repression 
which choked off Germany’s intel- 
lectual freedom during the restora- 
tion. In the end, it drove him into 
exile, undermined his health, and 
caused his terrible, drawn-out 
death. 

This was the end. The begin- 
ning, though, was different. Of 
course, he failed from the very 
outset to make a living and had 
to be supported by his rich rela- 
tives, while he made false starts 
as a merchant, as a banker’s ap- 
prentice, and during the many 
years he spent studying law at 
various German universities. But 
his success as a poet was dizzying 
in its rapidity. He was admitted 
almost instantly into the salon of 
Rachel von Varnhagen, then the 
center of intellectual life in Ger- 
many. The famous philosopher and 
philogogist Schlegel became his 
personal friend and teacher and, 
in less elegant circles, the eccentric 
genius Grabbe. But the real, solid 
basis of his fame was his universal 
acceptance by the German people. 
He became their poet of love; 
many of his songs, such as the 
“Lorelei” and “Drei Grenadiere,” 
entered the German mind so deep- 
ly that they became folk songs and 
could not be eradicated even by 
the Nazis. His poems were set to 
music and sung and declaimed in 
concert halls throughout the coun- 
try. Young men used his words to 
woo their sweethearts and old men 
got besotted on them. Even Gentz, 
Metternich’s literary tool, who was 
merciless in persecuting Heine for 
his political writings, admitted 
being moved to tears by his love 
poems. And the professor who pre- 
sided at Heine’s uncomfortable 
examination in the law, declared 
him Goethe’s equal in lyric poetry. 

What was it in Heine’s poetry 
that so captured the German peo- 
ple? Three qualities are, I think, 
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important. First and foremost the 
magic of his language. I cannot 
say much of this here, for the 
unique purity and simplicity of his 
verse cannot be rendered in trans- 
lation. The very texture of his 
language has that melting quality 
of certain high tenor voices in 
which sentiment is transmuted in- 
to pure longing. 


The second quality which en- 
deared him to the millions was his 
one great theme: unrequited love. 
From his earliest youth to his 
deathbed he struck the same chord 
and played variations on the same 
theme, and each time new lovers 
recognized themselves in his woes, 
“Es ist eine alte Geschichte, doch 
bleibt sie immer neu, und wem sie 
grade passieret, dem bricht das 
Herz dabei.” (It’s an old story, 
but it remains always new, and he 
whose turn it happens to be ends 
up with a broken heart.) Misery 
in love, as in everything else, loves 
company. 

And, finally, Heine made it easy 
for his readers to identify them- 
selves with his romantic heroes. 
For his heroes were not the quaint 
shepherds of earlier poetry (Baucis 
and Phyllis still speak in Goethe’s 
poems and his long poem “Herman 
and Dorothea” has a_ pastoral, 
feudalistic setting), nor the more 
than life-size heroes of the drama, 
but the poet himself, a modern 
man, a student and unemployed 
lawyer. And his loves were good, 
Jewish daughters whose fathers 
were bankers and traded on the 
Hamburg Exchange. Heine’s read- 
ers, whether they were clerks who 
sighed for the storekeeper’s daugh- 
ter or bankers’ wives, understood 
him because they belonged to the 
same milieu of the rising bour- 
geoisie. 

Let no man say now that love 
is the same in all milieus. It is not. 
Each age has its own vision and 
the love of the 1810’s and ’20s was 
as far removed from the “love” of 
the polite society of the preceding 
century as the French Revolution 
was from the Ancien Régime. A 
new way of looking at love arose 
which was romantic, unrestrained, 
and thoroughly democratic in the 
choice of its heroes. And because 
Heine could articulate what the 
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new classes felt, they loved him as 
their own poet. 


FIEINE NEEDED all these binding 
ties because there was so much 
that set him apart from his public. 
To begin with, he was a Jew. To be 
sure, he was baptized as a Protes- 
tant in his twenty-eighth year 
because, as he once quipped, bap- 
tism was the admission ticket to 
European civilization; but, as he 
was to learn, he had been the vic- 
tim of a cultural lag, having tried 
to evade modern racist anti-Semit- 
ism with a measure “appropriate” 
to the outmoded religious anti- 
Semitism. In any event, nobody, 
certainly not Heine, took his bap- 
tism very seriously. In a letter, 
dated 1823, two years before his 
baptism, he wrote to his friend 
Moses Moser: “I am indifferent to 
the baptismal act, which I don’t 
consider important even symbol- 
ically; and under the circum- 
stances under which I would be 
baptized it would have no other 
significance either.” He added that 
he would continue to fight for the 
rights of “the unhappy members 
of my tribe.” In another letter he 
referred to the growth of anti- 
Semitism. “From all sides,” he 
wrote, “I feel the effects of this 
hatred which has only begun to 
burgeon” (italics added). 


This hatred continued to follow 
him through life. If it kept other 
Jews out of high society, the army 
and the civil service, it hurt Heine 
much more deeply by attempting 
to block his way into German 
literature. 


On this point, however, Heine 
never truckled under and never 
compromised. Prior to his baptism 
he had been active in Jewish circles 
in Hamburg and Berlin, he had 
been a member of the Verein fuer 
Kultur und Wissenschaft des Jud- 
entums, and had stood close to the 
savants of the new juedische Wis- 
senschaft. After his baptism he 
became, if anything, a more con- 
scious Jew and his poems and poli- 
tical and journalistic writings are 
full of references to the repression 
of Jews, to anti-Semitism, and to 
Jewish customs and names. He be- 
gan a novel, “Der Rabbi von Bach- 
erach,” but left it, fortunately I 
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think, a fragment. The novel was 
not Heine’s forte, nor was filial 
piety. “Der Rabbi von Bacherach” 
is written in the quaintly antiquar- 
ian and pious advertising tones 
of a guide who shows tourists 
around in the ruined palace of his 
ancestors. Thus, Heine refers to the 
Passover “Feierabend” and terms it 
“wehmuetig heiter, ernsthaft spiel- 
end und maerchenhaft geheimnis- 
voll” (serenely melancholy, ser- 
iously playful and as full of secrets 
as a fairy tale). 


However, we are more than 
compensated by his “‘Hebraic Mel- 
odies,” a series of poems which 
must be the most beautiful Jewish 
poems ever written in any langu- 
age but Hebrew. His trilogy 
“Princess Sabbath,” “Yehuda ben 
Halevi,” and “The Disputation” 
contain some of the purest lyrical 
passages to be found in world liter- 
ature. When he says of Halevi: 


“Ja, er ward ein grosser Dichter, 
Stern und Fackel seiner Zeit, 
Seines Volkes Licht und Leuchte, 
Eine wunderbare, grosse 
Feuersaeule des Gesanges” 


(Yes, he became a great poet,/ star 
and torch of his time,/ his people’s 
light and luminary,/ a wonder- 
fully great/ fiery pillar of song), 
there is such an outpouring of 
magic, especially in the last two 
lines, that it is impossible not to be 
caught up in the sheer upsweep of 
sound and rhythm. For once, 
Heine has no mental reservations; 
there is nothing but devotion and 
admiration. “Princess Sabbath” is 
almost entirely unmarred by his 
customary irony, while “Yehuda 
ben Halevi” is only intermittently 
hurt by extraneous interpolations 
of a polemical character. ““The Dis- 
putation,” though, which describes 
one of the public debates between 
rabbi and priest that were staged 
every once a while in the Middle 
Ages as a kind of intellectual 
tournament, is wholly conceived 
and written in that spirit of sar- 
casm which became synonymous 
with the name of Heine and which 
stood, perhaps, as the chief obstacle 
between the poet and the majority 
of his readers. 


This famous irony of Heine’s 
was no doubt due to his alienation 
as Jew and intellectual in a world 
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largely hostile to both. Now so 
much has been written on this 
count and it has been so generally 
accepted as a valid explanation 
that we tend to question it. It 
is, nonetheless, quite correct, espe- 
cially in Heine’s case where the 
social isolation was reenforced by 
Heine’s early disappointments in 
love. As a result, the intensity and 
the pervasiveness of his irony is 
almost without parallel. Far more 
than an intermittent form of wit, 
it entered so deeply into his per- 
sonality that it determined his very 
way of looking at the world. We 
are not surprised to find a truly 
moving love poem ending on a 
sardonic note of mockery, but we 
are amazed whenever we find, in- 
frequently enough, emotion un- 
qualified by wit. 

Here, for example, is a parody of 
a love poem which is so close to the 
real thing that we are not aware of 
it until the very last line: 


“Die Jahre kommen und gehen, 
Geschlechter steigen ins Grab, 
Doch nimmer vergeht die Liebe, 


Die ich im Herzen hab’. 


Nur einmal noch moecht ich 
dich sehen, 

Und sinken vor dir aufs Knie, 

Und sterbend zu dir sprechen: 

Madame, ich liebe Sie!” 


(The years come and go/ genera- 
tions descend to their graves/ but 
the love I bear you/ will never die. 
Once more I want to see you/ and 
sink before you on my knees/ and, 
dying, say to you: Madame, I love 
you!”’) 

Heine runs with such facility 
through the conventional senti- 
ments of the first seven lines that 
he gives us no time to become 
aware of their artificiality and the 
sarcasm of the eighth line hits us 
like a slap in the face. And though 
most of Heine’s love poems are not 
so openly sarcastic, there is almost 
always a jarring note, a word 
which is so exactly calculated to be 
just a shade off the romantic mood, 
that it subtly sabotages the entire 
effect of the poem. 

Even more galling to the pure 
romantics were Heine’s politica 
poems. Here, for example are a 
few lines out of a poem celebrating 


the delights of the Fatherland, 
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composed on the occasion of 
Heine’s brief return to Germany. 
In the schmaltzy elegiac style of 
his contemporaries, he writes: 

“Jedwedem fuelenden Herzen 

bleibt 

Das Vaterland ewig teuer” 
(every feeling heart remains etern- 
ally loyal to the Fatherland), only 
to praise in the very next breath 
the native breakfast delicacies: 

“Ich liebe auch recht braun 

geschmort 

Die Buecklinge und Eier” 

(I also love, well done, the kipper- 
ed herrings and eggs). The rhym- 
ing of “teuer” with its overtones 
of patriotic loyalty with “Eier”’ is 
poetic slapstick of the highest 
order. 

Nobody was exempt from 
Heine’s wit. Some of his most mor- 
dant witticisms were made at the 
expense of his family. About Juda- 
ism he said the often quoted: 
“Judaism is no religion, it is a 
misfortune;” and his gibes at the 
German people are too numerous 
to mention. 


Still, it would be wrong to con- 
clude that he hated Jews or 
Germans. On the contrary, he 
loved them with the intensity with 
which only a man destined to be 
forever on the outside can love 
those within. There really is no 
need to prove Heine’s love for 
Germany: his life’s work is no- 
thing but a declaration of this 
love. One of his most famous 
poems begins: 

“Denk’ ich an Deutschland in 

der Nacht, 

Dann bin ich um den Schlaf 

gebracht” 
(When at night I think of Ger- 
many, I can sleep no more); and 
another has the following lines: 

“Ich hatte einst ein schoenes 

Vaterland 

Der Eichenbaum 

Wuchs dort so hoch, die Veil- 

chen nickten sanft. 

Es war ein Traum” 

(Once I had a beautiful Father- 
land where the oaktree grew high 
and the violets nodded gently. It 
was a dream). 


E SHOWED equal love for the 
Jews. I have already quoted 
his letter to Moses Moser in which 
he pledged himself to continue to 
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fight for the Jews and I have al- 
luded to his great song cycle 
“Hebrew Melodies” and to the 
ubiquitousness of Jewish references 
in his writings. In fact, Heine 
identified himself so closely with 
the Jewish people that he was able 
to speak, without self-conscious- 
ness, as their spokesman against the 
Gentiles. In his poem “To Edom” 
he says: 
“A thousand years and longer 
Do we tolerate each other 
fraternally. 
You, you tolerate that I breathe 
And I tolerate your running 
amok.” 


If, despite his love, Heine exiled 
himself from both the Jewish and 
the German community, it was 
only partially due to the historical 
circumstances in which he found 
himself. True, he had first left the 
Jewish faith because in his time it 
seemed impossible to be both a Jew 
and a German, and Germany seem- 
ed well worth the baptism. And he 
left Germany because it did not 
deign to accept his sacrifice (and 
a very real sacrifice it was), be- 
cause it discriminated against him 
as a Jew and persecuted him as a 
liberal. Consequently, he developed 
all the ambivalent reactions of 
love and hate, guilt and self-pity 
which are to be expected from a 
man in his situation. 

But there was something in the 
man himself, besides the external 
situation, which made his rejec- 
tion by the world almost a fore- 
gone conclusion. He was, in his 
relation to nation and religion, as 
much as in his love life, a suitor 
too ardent not to be suspected. 
Willing to give himself completely, 
he was broken by the reserves and 
conditions which his loves set 
about themselves. Still, he refused 
to accept conditions, to become 
respectable for the sake of his 
lady loves, to knuckle under to 
literary censorship in order to be 
recognized as a good German; he 
even forfeited the love and esteem 
of many of his fellow Jews because 
he could not stay confined with 
them in the pale into which the 
century had pushed them. He had 
to be free, had to get out and 
break through the boundaries 
which confined the age. He was an 
individualist who valued his in- 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 


dependence and integrity above 
all and he paid the price in isola- 
tion and its diseases: sarcasm, guilt 
and self-pity. 

There was physical sickness, too, 
mainly of nervous origin. Migraine 
headaches had made him miserable 
all his life and in Paris he was 
stricken by the progressive paraly- 


= sis which in the end forced him to 


raise his right eyelid with his hand 
when he wanted to see and to sup- 
port one hand with the other when 


- he wanted to write. Finally, it 


killed him bit by bit during the 
eight years he lay wasting away 
on his mattresses. (He was too 
weak to lie in a bed.) 

Horrible as his physical suffering 
was, perhaps even more gricvous 
was the attrition of his spirit and 
character. From early youth he 
had been forced to humble him- 
self before his rich relatives for 
the sake of financial aid, and his 
old age was full of intrigues and 
compromises, vicious slanders suf- 
fered and inflicted, abject self- 
humiliation and overweening ar- 
rogance. Still, the compromises and 
the surrenders, ugly as they were, 
touched only non-essentials. They 
were strategic retreats dictated by 
the brutal necessity of survival. I 
shall not say, glibly, that they did 
not touch his soul; they did. But 
they could not damage his inner 
core of integrity. They were the 
price which he paid, willingly and 
knowingly, for his attempt to be- 
come what time and circumstance 
would not allow him to be. 

But he has triumphed over time 
and circumstance and through the 
endurance of his work he has 
achieved what has been denied him 
during his life. He has synthesized 
in spirit what was antithetical in 
life: he is a great Jew, a great 
German, a great poet. 

“Ja, er ward ein grosser Dichter, 

Stern und Fackel seiner Zeit, 

Seines Volkes Licht und Leuchte, 

Eine wunderbare, grosse 

Feuersaeule des Gesanges”’. 








D. GRANDE 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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German Militarists Today 
by GABRIEL GERSH 


xcepT for the interval of the 

Weimar Republic—and even 
then the tradition of the army was 
retained—the German state has 
for so many decades rested upon 
the power of a military caste that 
its disappearance after 1945 left a 
peculiarly wide gap in the social 
structure. The officer corps, chiefly 
Prussian and Protestant in the 
highest ranks, was bereft of the 
landed estates in Eastern Germany 
which formed its material basis, 
and was dispersed throughout the 
predominantly Catholic West. 
Prussia was officially abolished by 
the victorious Powers. Not only 
had the army disappeared more 
completely than in 1918, but in 
more shameful circumstances. Un- 
conditional surrender and the war- 
crimes trials were difficult enough 
to bear; but the ex-officers have 
also been embittered by the atti- 
tude of indifference to their fate 
which the German public, engros- 
sed in its struggle for individual 
existence, showed during the first 
post-war years. 

The German officer corps is 
still largely without property or 
power in what is today predomi- 
nantly a business man’s state. But 
the current plans to organize a new 
German army have brought it self- 
confidence and hope. On the one 
hand, the former generals feel 
bound to try to explain the atti- 
tude of the officers towards the 
Fuehrer and justify themselves in 
the eyes of the nation. On the 
other hand, they are increasingly 
determined that the victors and 
the nation shall make amends for 
the past treatment which has so 
embittered them. 

Among a number of books writ- 
ten with these ends in view, three 
are of particular interest. These 
books, by Adolf Heusinger, Hans 
Speidel and Heinz Guderian,* 
show us the kind of German of- 





* Hans Speidel, Invasion 1944, 
Rainer Wunderlich Verlag; Adolf 
Heusinger, Befehl im Widerstreit, 
Rainer Wunderlich Verlag; Heinz 
Guderian, Erinnerungen eines Solda- 
ten, Bei Kurt Vowinckel, Heidelberg. 
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ficers the West will have to reckon 
with. Heusinger and Speidel are 
the two highest ranking officers in 
the new German army. Guderian, 
creator of the German Panzerwaf- 
fe, during the war a colonel-gen- 
eral commanding a tank army, in- 
spector-general of the armored 
formations, and finally chief of 
the General Staff of the Army, 
can perhaps be taken as the typical 
professional officer. It is reasonable 
to search in their memories and 
views of Hitler’s war for clues to 
their present outlook and prin- 
ciples. 

Hans Speidel groups the military 
leaders of Germany in three cat- 
egories: the Nur-Soldaten (“‘sol- 
diers only”), men of blind obedi- 
ence and good faith, who put their 
position and comfort above politi- 
cal considerations; the Party sol- 
diers, men of ambition looking for 
their personal advantage; and, last- 
ly, the “thinking soldiers” with 
the ethos of patriotism. Speidel and 
Heusinger belong to the last and 
smallest category; Guderian and a 
fair majority of officers and men 
to the first. The second category— 
very numerous at the time when 
Hitler’s star was rising but thin- 
ning out during the later years of 
the war—is today publicly repre- 
sented only by Nazis like Remer 
and some of the more active mem- 
bers of the organization of officers 
known as the Bruderschaft. Out- 
siders as they now are, these men 
would get their chance only if the 
present German regime were to fail 
completely, and if the Western 
Allies were to tolerate the develop- 
ment in Germany of conditions 
similar to those of 1923. At the 
moment, they are without political 
weight, though their confused and 
dangerous dreams are shared by a 
wide public which likes their 
touching stories in the illustrated 
weeklies, 

In the near future, it is the min- 
ority of “thinking soldiers” who 
will probably guide German de- 
fense policy, but not without giv- 
ing full consideration to the views 
of the large majority of Nur-Sol- 
daten. The German General Staff, 
which consisted primarily of mem- 
bers of the army staff, produced a 
higher proportion of “thinking 
soldiers” than any other military 
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body. It alone had the opportunity 
to weigh the practical possibilities 
of realizing Hitler’s vast and vacil- 
lating plans. Naturally, its mem- 
bers now try to show that they 
really saw the Fuehrer’s irrespons- 
ibility. According to their memoirs, 
the best brains in the General Staff 
realized that blind allegiance 
would soon demand that they 
make the impossible possible. What 
men like Guderian, to explain 
their obedience, call “fate” and the 
“tragedy of the German soldier,” 
appeared to the thinking soldier 
as foreseeable consequences of the 
over-ambitious military schemes 
and political dreams of a madman. 
Fritsch and Beck grasped the 
situation in 1938. The dilemma of 
these men before and during the 
war is the theme of Heusinger’s 


book. 


The contradiction between an 
officer’s conscience and his military 
oath in the changing circumstances 
from 1923 to 1945 are shown in 
reports of conversations. Adolf 
Heusinger, a former lieutenant- 
general, was in the General Staff 
from 1937 and Chief of Opera- 
tions in the High Command of the 
Army (OKH) until July 20, 1944. 
He was a witness of the OKH’s 
most important decisions and had 
constantly to reconcile the contra- 
dictions between Hitler’s orders 
and the necessities of the front for 
the chiefs of staff of the armies in 
the east. Like the men in real life, 
he draws no conclusion from the 
conflict in the minds of his char- 
acters. His own person recedes in- 
to the background though his 
views are well enough known 
through his participation in the 
plot of July 20th. Unemotional 
and cautious in all his utterances 
he eluded the inquisition that fol- 
lowed the plot. He records how, in 
a last conversation with Hitler at 
the end of September, 1944, he de- 
fended his comrades against the 
wild accusations of the Fuehrer, 
who demanded from generals the 
same immediate, blind obedience 
as from the common soldier. Heu- 
singer rejoined: ‘“‘That will not al- 
ways be easy. The majority of 
generals have had a thorough mil- 
itary education; they are used to 
consultation and co-operation; and 
they feel deeply their responsibility 
for the troops under their com- 
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mand. To forbid them to think, to 
make them into uncritical tools 
and to force them to act against 
their own conscience can hardly 
succeed.” 

Heusinger, the thinking soldier, 
speaks for those few German offic- 
ers who openly revolted against the 
Dictator. He argues against the 
new  Dolchstosslegende: “The 
armed forces did not succumb to 
a stab in the back but to the 
enemy’s superiority, which was 
brought to bear upon them by a 
demoniac.” But he excuses those 
who failed to act before it was too 
late. He shows that most officers 
chose to remain loyal to their oath 
and tried, by giving expert advice, 
to avert disaster, They failed be- 
cause Hitler distrusted the General 


Staff. 


The main cause of the German 
tragedy is, one would conclude 
from Heusinger’s conversations, 
that the “thinking soldiers” did 
not act immediately after General 
Schleicher’s assassination in 1934 
or at the time of the 1938 crisis, 
when Fritsch and Beck fell into 
disgrace. After Hitler’s initial suc- 
cesses during the war, the use of 
force against him would have 
meant civil war. When, neverthe- 
less, some tried to force his hand, 
it led only to July 20th. Heusinger 
makes it clear that, while the com- 
mon soldiers’ confidence in Nazi 
leadership remained unshaken, at 
least some officers of the army staff 
recognized the impossibility of 
winning the war. But none had the 
character to take responsibility for 
surrender to the West in time. The 
fact that Heusinger himself chose 
the path of open revolt does not 
influence him against those who 
did not follow the same course. 
He avoids creating an unbridge- 
able gulf between himself and his 
comrades of the Wehrmacht. Of 
all the high-ranking officers in the 
new Bonn army, Heusinger cer- 
tainly considers himself entitled 
to speak for the bulk of the sol- 
diers of the old Wehrmacht, 
“thinking soldiers’ and Nur-Sol- 
daten alike. 


Speidel’s book is a tense narra- 
tive. It relates the facts of the 1944 
invasion, Rommel’s hopeless dual 
fight against the superiority of the 
Allies and the mismanagement and 
confusion of the Nazi High Com- 
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mand. Above all, it shows Rom- 
mel’s human tragedy. Speidel 
writes from an intimate knowledge 
of all the facts. He was Chief of 
Staff of Rommel’s army group as 
well as his confidant in the pre- 
paration of the July plot. Accord- 
ing to Speidel, Rommel was per- 
haps the only field marshall who 
would have given the signal for a 
rising of the fighting forces against 
the Nazi hierarchy. Neither Spei- 
del nor Rommel had any illusions. 
They knew that a successful rising, 
though it would not have influ- 
enced the Allies to renounce un- 
conditional surrender, would have 
prevented the untold destruction 
and the useless sacrifices which re- 
sulted from Hitler’s fight to the 
end. 

After Rommel’s death, Speidel 
himself still tried to influence 
events in the west on several oc- 
casions. He refused to pass on to 
the formations of Army Group B 
the order of the new Chief of the 
General Staff (Guderian) concern- 
ing the guilt of the General Staff 
in the preparation and execution 
of the July plot. He also prevented 
the transmission and execution of 
Hitler’s command to destroy Paris 
by long-range artillery fire, VI’s 
and all available air formations. 
Speidel’s active fight ended when 
he was arrested on September 5, 
1944. Rommel was for Speidel the 
incarnation of the good, clean 
German soldier. His book is a trib- 
ute to him and at the same time a 
passionate indictment of Hitler. 
He declares that the “ethical forces 
on the side of our enemies were 
stronger than on the German side, 
where a moral vacuum was created 
through Hitler’s aberrations.” 


Heinz Guderian does not fit into 
the same category as Heusinger 
and Speidel. He owed too much 
to Hitler to take an objective view 
during all the stages of the war. 
Though Guderian remained almost 
to the end fascinated by what he 
calls Hitler’s “genius,” his mem- 
oirs are a most devastating— 
though unintentional—indictment 
of the Nazi political and military 
dictatorship. The anarchy of direc- 
tion in a totalitarian state, the in- 
efficiency, the complete lack of 
scruples, the egotism of Hitler 
and his followers all become evi- 
dent in his account of the many 
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scenes in the Fuehrer’s headquar- not prevent the technical rearma- 


ters. 


Like the overwhelming majority 
of officers, Guderian held to the 
way of obedience to the last. He 
opposed the plans of Goerdeler and 
Beck as being damaging to the 
interests of Germany and unreal- 
izable: he still maintains that 
view. He kept the secret of his 
conversations with them but he 
did not approve of the conspiracy. 

The key to Guderian’s attitude 
can be found in his relationship 
to Hitler. The more closely he 
had to work with Hitler, the more 
he found to criticize in his deci- 
sions and the more he saw the 
weakness and vices in his character. 
Nevertheless, his will dominated 
Guderian again and again. Even 
for the rift between Hitler and 
his generals, Guderian puts the 
blame on the General Staff whose 
uniform he himself wore proudly 
for fifteen years; he condemns 
their adherence to  tradition— 
which caused the Fuehrer to dis- 
trust their sincerity. 


As he was Germany’s chief ex- 
pert in tank warfare, Guderian’s 
book will certainly find its place 
in the military literature of the 
last war. But what is most inter- 
esting here is his \self-justification, 
in which probably most of the 
officers of the Wehrmacht see their 
own reflection: “I tried my best; 
if I failed it was not my fault; 
fate was against us.” By this argu- 
ment the Nur-Soldaten, who will 
probably again play a preponder- 
ant role in the new German mili- 
tary organization, want to estab- 
lish themselves in public respect. 


The real problem of how to fit 
these men into the North Atlantic 
army is neither organizational nor 
military. It is in the first place a 
political problem. There is scarcely 
any danger of their being a dis- 
ruptive force or a new threat to 
European peace as long as there 
is a strong political direction. A 
stable, democratic and respected 
government in Western Germany, 
strong enough to keep strict con- 
trol of its armed men whatever 
may be their military organization, 
is a better guarantee of a desirable 
development than_ restrictions 
from outside. Foreign controls did 





ment and rebirth of morale or 
the continuance of forbidden staff 
work and preparations after the 
last war. Guderian’s book is worth 
reading with that in mind. 
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A HISTORY OF DEGANIA 


A VILLAGE BY THE JoRDAN, by 
Joseph Baratz. Roy Publishers, 
New York, 1955, 176 pp., $3. 


RITTEN IN THE first person, 

this is a unique human docu- 
ment, both with respect to style 
as well as theme. Between its covers 
is spread for us a half-century’s 
panorama of pioneer life in Pales- 
tine with all its hardships, depres- 
sion and uplift, hopes and doubts, 
and, finally, a survey of the accel- 
erated progress since the rise of the 
State of Israel. 


It is difficult to point out just 
wherein lies the book’s charm and 
power. This may be due to the 
sincerity and simplicity of the 
author’s style, to his complete self- 
effacement and to the gentle humor 
with which he pokes fun at himself 
and his comrades. Or is it because 
of the unshakeable optimism and 
joie de vivre which emanates from 
every page? Or can it be explained 
by the idealism and integrity with 
which Baratz approaches problems? 


The first few chapters of the book 
are devoted to the psychological 
causes for the rise of pioneer Zion- 
ism at the turn of the century, 
described against the background 
of the traditional Jewish home and 
its warm family circle with the 
underlying theme of profound re- 
verence for the Book of Books. 
Writing of the Zionist pioneer 
movement in Bessarabia and the 
Ukraine, Baratz makes a few tell- 
ing points; for example, Jews in 
these areas felt close to the soil, 
many of them having small fields 
and gardens of their own; the 
very air was filled with revolu- 
tionary ideas since many intellect- 
uals and restless spirits supected of 
liberal tendencies were exiled to 
Southern Russia during the Czarist 
regime. Their presence, and contact 
with them, stimulated Jewish 
youth in its efforts to bring about 
the political and economic better- 
ment of Jewish life in Russia. 


Baratz then goes on to tell of the 
early pioneer years in Palestine. To 
those familiar with the period— 
and there is no dearth of material 
on the subject—this portion of the 


book follows a traditional pat- 
tern. Baratz himself ran the full 
gamut of vioneer labors: agricul- 
tural work in Rehoboth, stone- 
cutting in Jerusalem (with the in- 
cidental assigument of mobilizing 
the Orthodox youth for the work), 
building the first houses in Tei 
Aviv, plowing in Zichron Yaakov 
and acting as a stune-mason in 
Athlit. His is the typical saga of 
the idealistic halutz ot the second 
Aliyah who loved the soil of Pales- 
tine and was determined to see it 
bloom again after two thousand 
years of neglect and wilderness. 


But even here, in the descrip- 
tion of scenes and incidents which 
have lost their novelty by frequent 
telling, Baratz invests them with 
a special charm. Men and women 
who have since become national 
heroes live and breathe under Bar- 
atz’s sympathetic treatment: Dr. 
Boris Shatz, the energetic and vola- 
tile founder of the Bezalel Art 
School; the writers Aaranovich and 
Zemach who at various times edi- 
ted Hapoel Hatzair; Dr. Jaffe, 
friend and medical guardian of 
the youthful pioneers; and, finally, 
David Ben-Gurion who even then 
was beginning to emerge as the 
stormy theoretician, passionately 
single-minded in his faith in Zion. 


Degania was the final stage of 
Baratz’s soul-searching and at- 
tempts to find a place for himself 
in his new home. The book vibrates 
with the life and color of this early 
kvutza, the progressive stages of 
its development, its initial agricul- 
tural and social experiments and, 
interwoven throughout, the per- 
sonal and family problems pro- 


duced by kibbutz life. 


As Degania grew and its popu- 
lation increased, it served as a 
melting-pot for Jews of divers 
lands and temperaments. Together, 
they weathered two world wars 
and their own War of Liberation. 
Baratz tells of strong friendships 
formed with Arab neighbors and 
gives a statistical survey of the in- 
crease in agriculture. 


Despite the interesting and valu- 
able information given in the later 
portions of the book, it is the 
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“primitive” years in Degania that 
are most interesting: when the 
total population consisted of ten 
men and two women; when water 
had to be brought from a distant 
well, balanced precariously in large 
tins on the back of a donkey; when 
Miriam, Baratz’s wife, had to take 
secret lessons in milking a cow in 
a neighboring Arab village before 
Degania would entrust her with 
the task; when Chana Tampilov, 
another member, had to resort to 
tears before the kvutza permitted 
her to waste precious time in plant- 
ing a flower-garden. At that time 
Shmuel Dayan (then a member of 
Degania but later one of the co- 
founders of Nahalal) argued ve- 
hemently that kibbutz members 
should take vows not to marry for 
at least five years because “who 
wants to have children where there 
is a constant threat of Bedouin 
raids?” With tongue in cheek, 
Baratz mentions that Dayan’s the- 
ory collapsed a few months later 
when he himself fell in love. 


Other figures, since become fa- 
miliar to us, appear: Dr. Rupin, 
with his constant concern about his 
comrades and his unshakeable faith 
in the kibbutz mode of life; A.D. 
Gordon, father of “‘self-determin- 
ation” and advocate of the sanctity 
and dignity of labor, who made 
Degania his headquarters after his 
wanderings through the country; 
Joseph Bussl, the exacting, stern 
disciplinarian; and Moshe Barsky 
who died fighting hostile Bedouins. 

During the forty-five years of 
Degania’s existence, Baratz has 
travelled thousands of miles, de- 
livered hundreds of speeches and 
attended countless conferences on 
behalf of his kvutza, always under 
the strictest economic discipline 
since Degania’s means were limited. 
In his writing of these various 
undertakings, we feel not only 
Baratz’s devotion to Degania but 
all the warmth and understanding 
of a man who loves his fellow men. 


During World War II, Baratz 
was a liaison-officer in the Jewish 
Brigade. His work in connection 
with the rescue of the Shearit-Ha- 
pleita during that period is breath- 
taking reading. His present work 
as Chairman of the Va’ad I’ma’an 
he-Chayal is merely an extension 
of the warmth and love he brought 
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to his war-time labor among the 
refugees. Many a moment of com. 
fort and joy has been given to 
Israel’s fighting forces by this 
organization. 


The high point of Baratz’s ac. 
count, naturally enough, is to be 
found in the final chapters which 
deal with Degania’s role in Israel’s 
War of Liberation. Degania lies 
barely a mile from the Syrian and 
Jordanian borders, in an exposed 
position. On May 18, 1948, four 


days after the proclamation of the | 


State of Israel, it was attacked by 
the Syrians. Because of its bridge 
across the Jordan, which leads di- 
rectly to Tiberias and Haifa, 
Degania was an important military 
objective for the enemy. The Syr- 
ians made use of tanks, planes, 
armored trucks and heavy guns. 
Among the sixty young people 
lost in the first battle with the 
Syrians by Degania and the neigh- 
boring kvutzot who had come to 
its aid were Baratz’s son-in-law 


and a young girl whose body 


shielded Baratz’s daughter. 


The defenders of Degania were 
forced to withdraw, and it was 
decided to evacuate the women and 
children to Haifa without delay. 
This was a precarious undertaking 
since the road the convoy had to 
take was under constant fire from 
the surrounding Syrian hills. A 
three-man delegation, headed by 
Baratz, was dispatched to Ben- 
Gurion. They arrived late at night 
and found him conferring with 
Eliezer Kaplan and Yadin, Chief 
of the Haganah. The delegation 
pleaded for arms; they told Ben- 
Gurion that they could not hold 
out against tanks, planes and can- 
non with a few rifles and a meager 
supply of ammunition. Ben-Gurion 
replied: “We have nothing to give 
you. All we have are three fronts— 
one in Jerusalem, one in Galilee, 
and one in the Negev. We have no 
arms to give them either.” 


Upon hearing this, one of the 
men from Degania burst into tears. 
All the comfort Ben-Gurion could 
give them was to say: “I am pre- 
pared to return to Degania with 
you, if you ask me to, but I have 
no arms to give you.” 


The three men returned to De- 
gania just before dawn. Before the 
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sun had fully risen, three Syrian 
divisions moved at the same time 
on Degania Alef and Bet and the 
intervening groves. The Syrians 
were protected by the fire of heavy 
artillery and by low-flying planes. 
The defenders soon realized that 
their only hope of safety lay in 
permitting the enemy to advance as 
closely as possible and then engag- 
ing them in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. When the Syrian tanks had 
approached almost to the edge of 
the Deganias, “Molotov cocktails” 
were hurled at the advance tanks 
and many of the officers of the 
vanguard were shot at close range. 
This surprise attack threw the Syr- 


ians into a panic and both Deganias 
were saved. At the very last mo- 
ment, Ben-Gurion managed to send 
them two cannon which helped 
rout the Syrians. During the fol- 
lowing days there was a hamsin 
and both armies—Jewish and Syr- 
ian—had to bury their dead in one 
mass-grave. 


In the past seven years, Degania 
has again become a melting-pot. 
Jews from all corners of the globe 
have come there to settle and every 
effort is being made to absorb them 
and mold them to the Degania way 
of life and thought. 


Davin REBELSKY 


AMERICAN SYNAGOGUES 


SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE IN 
THE UnirTep States, by Rachel 
Wischnitzer. The Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, Phila- 
delphia, 5716-1955, 204 pp. 

: (including 149 illustrations), 

‘ $6. 


‘ANY Bumpinc will do for a 
1 synagogue. Although a place 
for prayer, it does not have to be 
consecrated, for it has no altar. It 
has only a bookcase for its sacred 
books, or rather scrolls, and that is 
the “Ark.” The synagogue has its 
traditions, of course, and these have 
varied from place to place and time 
to time: the most common in 
Europe and this country is that 
the Ark should be at the eastern 
wall. But the congregation is free 
to build as it likes. 


Among the early synagogues in 
this country, the synagogue in 
Newport (now the oldest), dedi- 
cated in 1763, is like a meeting- 
house of New England without 
its tower. The outside of the 
Charleston synagogue, dedicated in 
1794, was even more like a church: 
the tall lantern on the roof might 
well have been designed with the 
steeple of neighboring St. Michael’s 
in mind. (Mrs. Wischnitzer points 
out that the lack of a tower on the 
Newport synagogue was to avoid, 
too closely, the appearance of a 
church, but the Charleston syna- 
gogue, dedicated after the Amer- 


ican Revolution, showed the dif- 
ference in “the social climate.”) 


The later synagogue of Charles- 
ton’s congregation, Beth Elohim, 
dedicated in 1841, was in the clas- 
sical tradition and an imitation of 
a Greek Doric temple—like other 
religious and public buildings of 
the time and place. The synagogue 
of the Baltimore Hebrew Congre- 
gation, dedicated in 1845, was also 
like a Greek temple but, unlike any 
Greek temple, it had little circular 
windows at either side of the por- 
tico, and these showed “the 
shield of David.” (By the 1830s, 
the Ashkenazic synagogues had 
begun to do away with the large 
platform for the reader in the cen- 
ter, and had moved the reader’s 
desk directly in front of the Ark. 
The pulpit is later—about the 
1850s—and marks the introduc- 
tion of regular sermons.) 


When new churches in the Age 
of Romanticism became Gothic or 
Romanesque (the main difference 
is the pointed arch of the former 
and the round arch of the latter— 
and earlier—style), many syna- 
gogues were, likewise, Gothic or 
Romanesque. The builders of syna- 
gogues, likewise, had no objection 
to colored-glass windows and the 
subdued light of the churches. 
A number of Romanesque syna- 
gogues date from the 1840s and 
1850s. The first two synagogues of 
San Francisco, both dating from 
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1854, were Gothic with Gothic 
arches, buttresses and pinnacles. 
The Gothic synagogue of Anshe 
Chesed on Norfolk Street, New 
York, dedicated in 1850, the larg- 
est synagogue in the city at the 
time (seating seven hundred men 
and five hundred women), with its 
twin towers resembled, to one ob- 
server at least, the cathedral of 
Cologne. 

Many synagogues had been 
churches to begin with, for a 
number of congregations found it 
it cheaper to buy than to build. 
Of this use of churches by Jewish 
congregations, Mrs. Wischnitzer 
says (p. 61): “...To understand 
it we have to bear in mind the 
character of a pioneer country, the 
constantly shifting scene, the 
friendly contacts with the Chris- 
tian clergy...and a general lack 
of attachment to buildings... 
Synagogues as well as churches 
were constantly on the move, fol- 
lowing their membership [as they 
moved into better neighbor- 


hoods ].” 


The Romantic Age of the 19th 
century not only looked back to 
the Middle Ages: it also looked 
abroad at the exotic. As early as 
1825, the second Cherry Street 
synagogue of Mikveh Israel of 
Philadelphia was “in the Egyptian 
style.” The principle entrance was 
“through an elevated doorway, 
formed with enclined jambs, sup- 
porting an elevated covered cor- 
nice, in which... [was] sculptured 
a globe and wings” (to quote an 
early guide-book). The German 
architect, Gottfried Semper, de- 
signing a synagogue for Dresden, 
Germany, “believed that some kind 
of oriental suggestions would best 
convey the origin of the Jewish 
community” (p. 69) ; and the Ger- 
man architects, designing syna- 
gogues in Leipzig and Cologne in 
the 1850s, had oriental designs be- 
cause Gothic architecture was to 
them an expression not only of the 
Christian spirit but of the German 
spirit and, therefore, unsuitable for 
a synagogue. Moorish synagogues 
were a great success in Germany, 
although, to be sure, a Jewish ar- 
chitect like Albert Rosengarten in 
the 1850s thought that only Ro- 
manesque and Gothic architecture 
had the suitable “elevating effect.” 
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One of the important syna- 
gogues in the Moorish style in the 
United States was Temple B’nai 
Yeshurun (Isaac M. Wise Temple) 
in Cincinnati, dedicated in 1866 
and still in use. In 1868, this was 
the style adopted by Temple 
Emanu-El of New York (another 
congregation most of the members 
of which had come originally 
from Germany). It is a style that 
has been commended for its dis- 
tinctiveness and criticized as hay- 
ing no other merit. By the end of 
the 1880s, the central-domed syna- 
gogue with Romanesque detail had 
superseded the twin-tower Moor- 
ish type. Temple Beth El (1891) 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, with 
its great dome covered with gilded 
ribs, represented in this oriental- 
ized decoration the vanishing 
Moorish tradition for synagogues, 
The Greco-Roman style of the an- 
cient synagogues excavated in Gali- 
lee influenced such synagogues as 
that of Shearith Israel of New 
York (1897). Its architect also 
avoided symbolic decoration such 
as “the shield of David” as inap- 
propriate and preferred laurel 
wreaths. 


Not one of the important syna- 
gogues in New York, Mrs. Wisch- 
nitzer notes, is a free-standing 
central structure; for limitation 
of space required the oblong type. 
Only one front was left for archi- 
tectural treatment and this may 
be a huge portal with all other 
elements toned down (B'nai Je- 
shurun, West 88th St., 1918), or 
the huge portal niche, rose win- 
dow, and arcade above it of Tem- 
ple Emanu-El on Fifth Avenue 
(1930). “It is ... no accident,” 
she adds, “that the free-standing, 
domed, central-planned synagogue 
was created in the more spacious 
Mid-West and the West, while the 
formula for the portal front was 
produced on the more crowded 
Eastern seaboard” (p. 130). 


Albert Kahn, who had designed 
factory buildings of steel and 
glass, designed Beth El’s synagogue 
in Detroit in 1903 with an Ionic 
portico and saucer dome in a clas- 
sical design. (Kahn, in his non- 
industrial buildings, used simpli- 
fied versions of traditional forms.) 
But he designed the social room 
and the class-rooms as one whole, 
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separated only by folding parti- 
tions. This flexible plan, applied to 
the secular parts of the building, 
was derived from his plans for 
factories engaged in mass produc- 
tion; and it was to be adopted by 
younger architects to the entire 
synagogue. 

In the lean years of the 1930s, 
details were stripped away to ob- 
tain the modern effect of bare sur- 
faces and columnar porticos were 
no longer used: simplification had 
not only its esthetic but its eco- 
nomic reason. (The bare wall, of 
necessity, concentrates attention 
on the material of which it is con- 
structed. A symbolic figure, too, 
is obviously stronger on a surface 
that is almost bare than on a sur- 
face heavily ornamented.) One of 
the later synagogues, Anshei Israel 
of Tucson, Arizona (1946), has 
the synagogue proper connected 
with the social room by sliding 
doors to take care of overflow 
audiences, just as Albert Kahn 
had used folding doors in the sub- 
sidiary parts of the synagogue: in 
other words, it is a synagogue that 
can “double its capacity.” Its sur- 
faces are bare and unadorned and 
the arrangement of the facade is 
asymmetrical, avoiding “‘mere size 
and pompousness”—to use expres- 
sions of Eric Mendelsohn, one of 
the great modern architects. 

Just as in the early 19th cen- 
tury, synagogue building was 
stimulated by the members of 
congregations moving to better 
residential neighborhoods, the 
boom in synagogue building after 
World War II was likewise due, 
ta a large extent, to the removal 
from the city to suburban areas. 
The flexible plan of building is 
due, in part, to this suburban 
trend and the limited means of 
young congregations — young in 
the age of the congregation itself 
and in the average age of its mem- 
bers. (The flexible plan, extended 
logically, requires a movable Ark 
and reader’s desk.) But the colo- 
nial-type of building, like Temple 
Emanu-El in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts (1949), continues to ap- 
peal to certain congregations. This 
would be particularly true in the 
more conservative East. 


The reader who has picked up 
this book with a lively expecta- 
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tion, based on some knowledge of 
Mrs. Wischnitzer’s great learning 
in the arts and her excellent taste, 
will read it with gratitude. And 
this gratitude may well include 
the publishers, for they have pro- 
duced a beautiful book, worthy of 
its subject. 

CHARLES REZNIKOFF 


| BOOK NOTES 


THE CLASH OF CULTURES, by 
Abraham Shumsky, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New 
York, 1955, 170 pp. $3.75. 





Originally a doctoral disserta- 
tion, this study describes and ana- 
lyzes the problems involved in the 
meeting of Ashkenazic and Orien- 
tal Jewish immigrants in Israel. 
The background of social, eco- 
nomic and cultural differences is 
sketched, and the effect of general 
Israeli political and social institu- 
tions outlined. The main focus of 
the book, however, is on the 
Israeli School system, its present 
effect upon the personality prob- 
lems of Oriental youth, and pro- 
posals for making it a more effec- 
tive agency for promoting a more 
effective meeting between the 
Ashkenazic and Oriental Jews in 
Israel. 


Mo.pinc Society To MAN, by 
Esther Tauber. New York, 
Bloch Publishing Company, 
New York, 1955, 155 pp. 
$2.2). 


Also originally a doctoral dis- 
sertation, this book presents an 
account of the rise, present status, 
and prospects of the kibbutz and 
moshav movements. It gives a 
concise account of the ideological 
background from which the com- 
munal and cooperative settlements 
arose, and of the history of their 
origin in relation to institutional 
instruments and the aims of Jew- 
ish colonization in Palestine. A 
general sociological and economic 
description, particularly of the 
kibbutz movement, places the la- 
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bor settlements in the context of 
the wider cooperative network of 
the Histadrut, and compares their 
organization wth similar social 
forms elsewhere. 


SociaL ForcES IN THE MIDDLE 
East, edited by Sydney Nettle- 
ton Fisher, Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N.Y., 1955, 298 
pp-, 5 maps, $5.00. 


This collection of social, eco- 
nomic and political studies on 
what is variously called the Near 
and Middle East is remarkable 
chiefly for its unusual and fruit- 
ful focus. [t aproaches the prob- 
lems of this highly contentious 
area by a description of such so- 
cial-economic types as “The No- 
mads,” “The Villager,” ‘The Is- 
raeli Farmer,” ‘The Industrial 
Worker,” “The Bazaar Merchant,” 
“The Army Officer: His Role in 
Middle Eastern Politics,’ ‘The 
Clergy in Islam,” etc. Such an ap- 
proach leads one to a delineation 
of concrete factors of the utmost 
importance to an understanding 
of the regional politics, yet by a 
route which is inherently detached 
from direct partisan involvement. 


THE ZIONIsStT YEAR Book, 5716 
(September 1955 - September 
1956). Joseph Litvin, editor. 
The Zionist Federation of Great 
Britain and Ireland, London, 
W.C. 1, England, 548 pp. 10s. 
6d. 


The sixth edition of this valu- 
able book of reference contains 
information of interest to Jews 
generally and to Zionists particu- 
larly: it is especially informative, 
as is to be expected, about British 
Zionism and Zionists. 


THE OpyssEY OF AN AMERICAN 
ZIONIST: Firry YEARS OF 
Zionist H'story, by Julius 
Haber with an introduction by 
Louis Lipsky. Twayne Publish- 
ers, New York, 415 pp., $6. 


An interesting account of ex- 
periences and impressions in the 
main current of Zionism and its 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


November 28, 1955 
Dear Marie Syrkin & Ben Halpern, 


I have had the impulse many 
times, in the past years, to write 
and tell you how much I enjoy 
Jewish Frontier each month. It is 
an excellent magazine—a credit to 
America and a credit to Jews. In 
the present crisis, it continues to 
talk sense—that scarce commodity. 


I send you my warm good 
wishes; and I send you my spirit- 
ual cooperation. 

Cordially, 
Waldo Frank 


Dear Miss Syrkin: 


I wish to congratulate you on 
your splendid article “For Amer- 
ican Jews—A Ghetto of Silence” — 
an answer to Mr. Garland Evans 
Hopkins’ letter on the present 
crisis in the Middle East. 

It is my firm conviction that 
friends of Israel and those who are 
opposed to autocracy should agi- 
tate with great energy now to the 
effect that the U.S. should not 
follow a policy which would de- 
stroy Israel and tend to hurt the 
United States of America very 
seriously. 

As American citizens we have 
not only the right but a duty to 
create public opinion as to every 
aspect of American foreign policy 
which we think to be for the best 
interests of America and which is 
allied with the cause of peace and 
freedom. 

In this connection, I suggest that, 
if Mr. Hopkins and his organi- 
zation, American Friends of the 
Middle East, are interested in pre- 
serving peace and furthering 
American interests in the Middle 
East, the present truce—which is 
really a new type of conflict under 
the guise of truce—should be end- 
ed with a peace conference re the 
Middle East to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and in which all inter- 
ested parties might participate. It 
seems that the UN has avoided 
having a peace conference, just to 
appease the Arabs. 


I wish to say that you have 
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Because of its limitations, 
radar is not enough to safe- 
guard this country from a 
sneak air attack. For com- 
plete vigilance, the eyes and 
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in the Ground: Observer 
Corps. Join today and help 
protect your nation and 
your community. Contact 
Civil Defense. 
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touched on the vital reasons for 
the present crisis in the Middle 
East when you wrote: “tension 
in the Middle East springs from 
the struggle for spheres of in- 
fluence between East and West, 
from clash of conflicting British 
and American oil interests, from 
dynastic rivalries among the Arab 
States. Saudi Arabia’s machina- 
tions to keep the Middle East pot 
boiling have recently come to light, 
and many students of the Middle 
East have become ‘convinced that 
Saudi Arabia opposes any settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israel conflict 
because King Saud wants Hashem- 
ite Jordan to dissipate its energies 
in border wars...” 

Those who believe that the U.S. 
policy regarding the Middle East 
pursued by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment is detrimental to American 
interests, should make this an issue 
for the coming election. If Amer- 
ican democracy is to survive, the 
people of this country must have 
a voice at least in criticising, if 
not formulating, foreign policies. 
Thus, foreign policies of the 
United States as a whole and the 
Middle East in particular, should 
be scrutinized by the voters dur- 
ing the coming election. 


Taraknath Das 
Dept. of History, Columbia 
University; Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs and Regional Stu- 
dies, New York University. 


New York, 
Feb. 22, 1956 
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& Years of tsrael's Independence 


a 


The Sixteenth of April 1956 is State of Israel’s Independence Day. 


It is a day of rejoicing, but also a day of appraisal of Israel’s achievements in the past EIGHT YEARS. 
Despite the Arab threats, blockade and economic boycott, Israel’s economy made tremendous economic 
strides, of which the State of Israel and Jews the world over may be justly proud. 


Close to 40,000 new immigrants settled in 1955. 


Israel has today over 670 agricultural settlements. 
Industrial enterprises increased from 8000 in 1948, to over 20,000 in 1955. 


ISRAEL BOND PURCHASERS 
Have a Key Role in Israel’s Economic Progress! 


A word to Labor Zionists and their friends in the United States and Canada: 


Our National Committee CALLS for ISRAEL'S INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS in each unit 
of the Labor Zionist Movement. 


The days from APRIL 15th to MAY 15th, 1956, are designated for the CELEBRATIONS. 


Let each unit call a meeting of Members and Friends—STATE OF ISRAEL BONDHOLDERS to 
inform them of the exteni to which Israel Bonds have strengthened the economy. 


WE CALL FOR A MINIMUM of EIGHT SPECIAL BOND VOLUNTEERS in the respective units. 


Each volunteer to sell at least Eight New Bonds during the Celebration Days. 
Recognition to these volunteers will be given by the FINANCE MINISTRY OF ISRAEL. 


BUY A NEW BOND ON the EVE OF the EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF the STATE OF ISRAEL! 
LET US SHOW OUR FAITH and CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE OF ISRAEL! 


YOU HAVE DONE WELL IN 1955! 
Let Us Do A Better Bond Selling Job in 1956! 


—— 


For Information apply to your National Organization or to: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST DIVISION 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION FOR ISRAEL 
215 Fourth Avenue e Phone: ORegon 7-9650 . New York 3, N. Y. 


























